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ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


BY A. H. ANDREWS. 


Tux question is often asked, ‘Are the numer- ; we shall first see each other. You will recognize 
ous matrimonial advertisements which appear so; me by my dress of deep mourning, with veil 
frequently in the city papers ever answered?” ; partly drawn from my face. I will be gazing 
Having in my possession the written experience 3 at some work of art, and holding in my hand a 
of a mischievous young girl who did reply, T; pocket-handkerchief bordered with black 
furnish an answer to the above question. After 3 Your loving Marie. 
reading this narrative, all single men will agree ; I received this reply: 
with me in the opinion, that we bachelors had} } Brtovep Manre—The Dusseldorff Gallery is 
better never resort to this method of getting a; just the place for kindred souls to recognize one 
wife, lest some cruel girl should serve us in the $ ; another. I appoint two o’clock, of Saturday 
same Way. 3 afternoon, for this happy event. You will know 

A few months since there appeared in the } Johnson, and your future husband, when a per- 
Daily Tribune this advertisement. $son forty years of age, with blue coat, brass 

“A gentleman of handsome fortune wishes to ; buttons, and buff vest, height six feet, seats 
form an alliance with a lady of genteel personal ; himself by your side. JOHNSON. 
appearance, about twenty-five years of age. Aj; On the following Saturday, I dressed myself 
good disposition indispensable; property of no in colors, and was at the Dusseldorff Gallery at 
sort of consideration. Address Johnson, Union 3 precisely two o’clock, to witness any scenes 
Square post-office, N. Y.” $ which might occur; to see if the person in blue 

I read this, and resolving to have some sport ; and buff appeared, or if, like his correspondent 
out of it, addressed a note to Johnson, saying, $ Marie, he was only a myth. 
that though I was not quite twenty-five, 1 wasso} Strange as it may seem, a gentlemanly-looking 
near it that I would enter the list as a claimant } ¢ person answering the description in every parti- 
forthe prize. After describing my personal ap- ’ cular, soon walked in. After looking about ear- 
pearance as genteel, if not quite stylish, I closed § i nestly at all the company there assembled, he 
by saying that my disposition was good, and if } ; seemed convinced that his lady had not arrived, 
poverty was any inducement, there would be no: as there was no one there dressed in mourning; 
trouble on that account. I added, address Marie, } so he walked from one painting to another, try- 
No. 1440, New York post-office. : ing to beguile the time. Whenever the door 

The next day the following note was received } opened, or closed, his restless eye turned, hoping 
in reply: $ to meet the expected fair one. Still she came 
-Drar Marre—I was delighted with your not. The poor man finally took a catalogue, and 
charming note. Your description of yourself } after looking through it, walked up before a 
is most satisfactory; I have no doubt but that $ ; : painting of the Madonna, gazed awhile, and 
we were made for one another, and this is the § ; then resumed his chair and his reading. After 
way Providence sees fit to bring us together. I} being occupied in this way five minutes, he drew 
leave it with you to appoint the place of meeting. : out his watch, looked at the opening door, and 

Yours ever, Jounson. {then again at the time-piece. This was deci- 

This was my reply: 3 dedly tantalizing. ‘Why did not Marie keep 

Dear Jonnson—I am as happy as yourself, : her appointment, she had promised to be punc- 
and as anxious for a meeting. I therefore pro- ’ tual?” 
pose the Dusseldorff Gallery as the spot where{ I had enjoyed this sport exceedingly, but now 
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MIDWAY. 





I began to be almost sorry for the poor man. 
Then it occurred to me that there was no need 
of wasting sympathy on one who would thus 
manage to get a wife, or amuse himself with a 
silly woman without an idea of marrying. Just 
at this moment, while looking at him with one 


eye, and a ‘‘Winter Scene” by some old Duteh 3 


artist with the other, I noticed him gazing ear- 
nestly toward the entrance. I turned my face in 


that direction and discovered that three ladies ; 


had entered, and one of them in deep mourning. 
They began to look about, and finally stopped 
before a painting of the Last Judgment. The 
lady in black had a face really angelic, and her 
every movement was easy and graceful, although 
she was very tall. Johnson was evidently en- 
chanted, for he did not take his eyes off of her 
face. How much must he have congratulated 
himself on having found such a jewel! She and 
her friends now took seats. Imagine my sur- 
prise, when, leaving her veil partly drawn from 
her face, I saw in her hand a pocket-handker- 
chief bordered with black. My correspondent 
saw this too, rose, walked up to the ladies, and 
seated himself next to the fair one. The lady 
gave him a chilling glance and turned her face. 
Attributing this to timidity, he offered her his 
catalogue, which she coolly declined, but blushed 
so deeply that he did not seem at all discomfited. 
In an instant the three ladies rose and went to 
another part of the room. I then changed my 
position, and soon the gentleman was stirring 


z also. It was not long before he was at the side 
: of the one in black, offering the use of a mag- 
$nifying glass. The lady, evidently much an- 
: noyed, walked to another painting. Her admirer 
$ followed, apparently annoyed at the difficulty he 
3 was having in getting acquainted with the sup- 

posed Marie; who, he doubtless thought, was 
$coquetting with him. At last the lady grew 
Salarmed. She was pale as death. Her com- 
panions were also disturbed, and after a whis- 
pered consultation, they moved toward the door. 
The countenance of my hero darkened. What 
did this mean? Evidently he was not to be 
cheated out of his prize: so he followed, and 
stepping up to the supposed Marie, offered his 
arm. This was too much to be endured, and 
the three, hurrying away, reached the door, and 
were out of sight. The gentleman followed, and 
I was left to my own reflections. 

The excitement had been intense, and I was 
determined to see the end of it, so I immediately 
left the gallery, walking with great rapidity 
until I reached the street, where I caught sight 
of Johnson trying to stop a stage, which these 
ladies had evidently just entered. 

How he succeeded I cannot say, for at that 
instant so many objects came between us, that 
he was lost in the crowd, and I sought in vain 
for the stage with its fair occupants. 
$ This was the termination of my exciting ad- 
: venture, and the last of my answering advertise- 
? ments matrimonial. 








MIDWAY. 


BY CLARA MORETON. 


Mrpway upon Life’s sea, my barque speeds on, 

Bathed with the noontide’s gold, the cradled crests 

I turn to glance upon, lie still as babes 

Upon their mother’s breast. Ah, once it was 

Not thus! I know a time when storms did rage, 
And thick clouds swept athwart the sky, until 

The waves that bore me on were robbed of their 
Rich gold, and tossed themselves in midnight blackness, 
Some treasure from my hold I lost, e’er those 

Rough waves grew calm. Some garnered hopes, some faith, 
Some trust went down; and for my loss, my soul 

Sent up a cry which might have pierced the Heavens, 
So sharp its agony. But now, the sea 

Doth hold no trace of all that wild turmoil. 

I stand and gaze upon its vast expanse, 

And strive to keep in view the far-off shore, 

Which from my sight recedeth hour by hour— 

The shore whereon I played, or e’er my sails 

Were set; gathering for pastime pebble stones, 
Which Midas touched, have turned since then to gold. 
What of the land beyond? A dim grey haze 


z Rolls thiek between, which, when the storms come on, 
2 Lifts for a space, quick driven before the wind, 
3 Revealing glimpses of a glorious haven. 
® 2°. ese ve « 
I fear not tempests, nor the blasts of cold 
That sweep from frozen zones: these have no power. 
< But when I slowly drift through odorous groves 
3 Of spice, soft shadows wooing me to stay, 
; ‘Tis then I fear. For if I quit my helm 
: For dalliance in these bowers, against a rock 
N It straight may strike, and leave a seeming wreck; 
N Which if I trust, may founder on the deep; 
} Or if at most; it bear me into port, 
$ How should I blush to render my account 
N To Him who trusted to my hands the barque 
>} He fashioned with such care, for purpsse wise 
s And kind! Oh, Father! grant through storm and calm, 
N O’er threatening waves or through the spicy groves, 
> I still may near those shores, where evermore 
3 The angels stand to lead us up to Thee! 
‘ 





LOVE—OLD STYLE AND NEW. 


BY MEHITABLE HOLYOKE. 


“A PLEASANT smell this sweet briar has. } able now, made room on the sofa beside her, as 
Look what a long spray! I have picked the : a handsome youth entered the room. 
thorns off—made a garland—if any one would § ‘‘What’s the matter? Are you-lonely, mother? 
wear it for my sake!” $ Where are the girls? Talk with you myself? 
“Would any one refuse it?” ° Oh! certainly, certainly, should be glad to enjoy 
“Then you don’t. Oh! Kitty, I would keep? it; but so hurried—engagements. Won’t this 
you always crowned with the freshness of : evening do? Stay, I’m engaged this evening.” 
May!” $ “Dear boy, I do not wish to be importunate, 
They were walking in a shaded country road. : to abridge your pleasures; but your old mother 
He turned her face to the moonlight, gently, as ; has an engagement, Ambrose, when the impera- 
if to admire the wreath; their eyes met—young 3 3 tive summons shall come!” 
eyes, full of love. In adjusting his work he § ‘I declare, for once I’ve caught you in the 
broke one blossom that touched her cheek; the 3 dolefuls! Why, bless your heart, you’re the 
cheek was warm with blushes. The blossom : youngest in the house! You are not pining for 
was placed in his coffin long years afterward. : : the old judge? Be candid now—wasn’t he, with 
And so they were betrothed. : his moralities and rheumatisms, rather fussy be- 
“How can you like me so much, Joseph? only } fore the end?” 
acountry girl, and you all ambition and genius!” ; “If I were sure his sons would reach an old 
“Because you are sweet as these wild roses, } age as full of honors and virtues!” 
dear! But that is not all—because you area} ‘Kind fate will transfigure us after we die, at 


good, sensible girl; and have learned to make 
butter, and sweep the kitchen, and sew, and 
assist the poor; because you are healthy in body 
and mind, and heart: this, to be frank, is why I 
have chosen you for the dearest of all my bless- 
ings.” 

So they were betrothed. 

Forty years thereafter Judge Joseph Willard 
died—if it were not translation—passed, by a 
sudden stroke of paralysis, from his happy home { 
toa happy heaven. N 

Yes, there were sons and daughters left, old } 
enough for the giving and taking of sweet-briar 
crowns; and there was a widow left—on her 
brow the white garland which time remorselessly 





least to the eyes of our friends!” 

‘You talk too flippantly, my son. It pains 
me sometimes—I fear you will never be in ear- 
nest. Oh! for a strong, gifted young man like 
you, to go down to the grave a mere butterfly, 
careless, useless, helpless!” 

‘That I shall never do. I can be in earnest, 
mother—am at this moment on one point. Iam 
in love.” 

She took his face in both her hands, as when 
he was a little child at her knee lisping his 


} prayers; she looked into eyes that, alas! were 
$no more the sweet eyes of childhood. 
$kind of love, Ambrose? 


“What 
Tell me—tell your 
mother.” 


twines for us all; but in her heart it was May.: ‘Oh! most fervent, impassioned love. She’s 
All her life long, year by year, the sweet-briar } : lovely, mother, asa dream ; and I worship the dust 
wreath had budded and blossomed there, filling } under her feet, and could kneel to her shadow, 
her home with beauty, fragrance, and the dew ; and envy the air that touches her cheek, and risk 
of gentle affections. She had shared her hus- ; ; my soul for a glance of her blessed eyes. Is not 
band’s honors, but helped him to win them first. : this earnest enough?” 
The good sense and good heart that, had kept ; «Dear boy!” she looked at him so tenderly— 
home orderly, and comforted the poor of an the words were not cruel, ‘it seems to me thus 
humble village, came at length to act in wider $ ; far only wild and feverish. What qualities have 
ranges of society, to devise and carry out great ; : attracted your regard? Why are you so in 
plans of order and beneficence. : love?” 
Raees will degencrate; or, is it only the times? “Is love a matter of what and why? Itisa 
Madam Willard—for no one called her Kitty, } divine instinct—a celestial flame that kindles 
tow the judge was dead—our heroine, so vener- ' and never consumes!” an 
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‘*Yes, dear, poetry has no praise too strong or , house; but the bride’s father did that. The 
too impassioned fo: the highest, truest love; but wedding day was near. 
I have lived may.y years, and learned that what} ‘‘How beautiful you are to-night, divine angel! 
begins with sentiment and flowers leads on to$ : Why do not other*women smile like you; move, 
very actual things: responsibilities, and duties, ; 3 dress like you? Can it be that the only one ab- 
and cares; to parlor, nursery and kitchen; to$ : solutely perfect falls to my share?” 
butcher’s bills, and millinery bills ——” : ‘‘Say some more. I like to hear you rave.” 
“And college bills? Of a truth you bring my “It is not raving; but sober, sensible truth; 
sins home to me, mother. How I have added to $ plain earnest; my sweet, rare flower!” 
your cares instead of lightening them! But you 3 Apropos, what a lovely basket of japonicas 
shall live with us now. Lura’s an angel, yes i you sent to-day. I have enjoyed them, oh! so 
indeed! She has most excellent qualities. She} much; and do you know Jane thinks she can 
can draw, and paint, and pour out tea; and you § ; trim my skirt with them for the party to-morrow? 
should see her polk! and she plays enchantingly, } Won’t it be original, and gorgeous too?” 
and dresses like a queen. She has a fortune, He did not tell her of another basket of 
too.” flowers—the same kind of flowers—he had pur- 
He looked in his mother’s face for encourage- } cured at the same time, and that stood now on 
ment, but saw none. his mother’s grave, all dewy in the starlight! 
“You are not going now to be jealous, and Again months passed, a year, two years. 


POLLLLPDLPLIIL LLL SL. 


behave like a mother-in-law?” 3 : They occupied the large house, luxurious in all 
“Certainly not jealous, nor, I hope, un- § S its appointments. The predictions of Madam 
kind.” , < Willard were accomplished: for sentiment and 
No, she was never a mother-in-law to Lura $ $ flowers there were cares and duties now; parlor, 
Lee. * nursery, kitchen, butcher’s bill, millinery bills; 


In a week from this conversation, in a year $ they had arrived and must be met. It needed 
from the date of her husband’s death, the tomb $ generalship like that which controls an army— 
was opened, and they placed, side by side with : unless you have tried it, reader, do not smile— 
the old judge, that one whom he had chosen for $ it needed the patience and gentleness of saints, 
the ‘‘dearest treasure of all his life.” $ the dutifulness of woman, it needed only a large, 

At home and afar, at the distant borders of true, loving heart, and this might all go well. 
the land, where those had wandered whom she § S$ ‘Pray speak of something, Ambrose, besides 
loved and served—the papers of the month re- $ ; S your children. Am I not worn to a shadow with 
“corded her death and her virtues; so gentle and ? ; watching them? Have I touched the piano for 
tender had been her life—so noble, and benefi- } two weeks? Did I give them scarlet fever?” 
cent and true. ‘*You have watched too closely, my pet.” He 

“we this dear old paragon of a matron is { had not called her pet, for lopg, till now. “You 
gone,” mused Lura Lee, as she glanced at the $ shall not be so enslaved, ae have more society. 
morning paper. ‘‘Ambrose will feel heart-{ We will take a journey——” 
broken for a week or two; but it’s just as well ‘And leave the house filled with turbulent 
for us both. I shall never be a paragon, heaven } servants? They’d melt our silver into bars, and 
forbid! I shall sail gently through life, with all } run away with the ceilings. Blessed be nothing, 
the amusement I can reap, all the pleasure I can : is my motto! But, Ambrose, dear, since you 
afford. Aring at the door! Is it he? } are good-natured, I did see the sweetest set of 

“Only a note. Will I go up to the funeral? 3 pearls at Jones’ to-day.” 

Well, yes, if I must. Wear black? Now that is ; ‘*At the sweetest price, I'll be bound.” 
presuming on my gocdnature. Why I look like a} ’ «Ah! I wonder if you inquired the price of 
fright in it! Xo, Mr. Ambrose, I will not wear ; ’ those baskets of japonicas you used to send! ‘Of 
black! Sut stop—bring my desk, John. I maya truth,’ says the proverb, ‘a man’s love lasts 
as well have—scruples: don’t approve of mourn- : not long, a woman’s forever.’” 

ing, and so on. $ «Do not talk in that way, Lura. It sounds 

“There, John, put a stamp on this note, and ’ like earnest.” 
take it at once to the office. I wear black! Let ‘“*T never said it was not.” 
us see. What wasI reading? There was other § ’ «But, child, I would indulge every wish of 
news, I suppose, than this old lady’s death.” ; ‘ your soul, were it not that——” 

Weeks passed, the family of Madam Willard } : ‘Now I know: a sermon on money!” 
was scattered, her estate divided. The share of $ “Iam a young man.” 

Ambros¢ hardly would suffice to furnish his city “I might have married a rich man.” 
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“‘[ long for usefulness and distinction.” : An hour later—in the interval Mrs. Willard 
“Yes, you in your way; I in mine. You to ; had flown to her boudoir, to seek restoration in 
print old prosy speeches; I to wear beautiful } cosmetics and a rearranged toilet-—an hour later, 
pearls.” ’ Lura Willard sat in the glow of the wine-colored 
‘You shall have the pearls, Lura.” ’ shades to her chandelier, listened to persuasive 
“May I? Now that is reasonable. You; words from lips long practiced in flatteries, but 
know, Ambrose, it is not as if I came to you 3 which her foolish heart believed to be now first 


penniless.” Sinspired and eloquent. He spoke, of joys all 
‘Would to heaven you had!” was the mental ; tranquil and foreordained, of celestial affinities, 
response of the husband. harmonies, possibilities; not a word of his friend 


Months passed again, and years. Ambrose g betrayed, of a home disgraced, a child deserted, 
had failed, had rallied, forsaken his profession, }a@ good name brought to scorn—not a word of 
was now @ prosperous merchant. Lura was forbearance, and patience, and duty. 
elegant still, but her beauty was gone; nervous, Frail because so weak. Weak, for she was an 
restless, fitful, she aimed at a position which $ orphan, no mother had watched her growth, and 
she had not the genius to fill. They had fol- ; by prayer and patient effort made her strong; 
lowed children to the grave. Japonicas came on 3 frail and weak—let those who can condemn her! 
the birth-days and death-days of those whose é She left that night a home which was no home; 
little feet would come no more forever on this § and after weakness came sin, and after sin de- 
earth. They had long ago learned to distrust { spair, the scorn of strangers, and then gentle 
the world. Alas! they had at last learned to ; death. 
distrust the joys of home—to distrust each other. As Ambrose Willard walked at midnight 

“Come now, Lura, be a good child as you $ through his lonely rooms, the spirit of his 
were at first.” $ mother walked beside him, whispering comfort 

“A silly child, you mean!” $ amid his self-reproach—whispering courage in 

“No, good. Let me speak, for once, seriously. } his lonely woe. 

I do not like these flirtations. If I have no per- Yes, he would live for his child; live to atone 
sonal feeling—if I have none, Lura, the com- for the past, to wipe away the stain, which, 
ments of others annoy me, mortify me con- through his name, had fallen on his father’s 
stantly.” name. He might even entice the lost one back, 

“I choose to be independent of others } might 
opinions.” Servants called him to the bedside of his little 
girl. She was delirious with fever, calling wildly ° 
for her mother. It was dreadful to hear this 
word echoing through the great, deserted house, 
n the shrill, plaintive tones of that childish 
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“Of mine—your husband’s?” 

“Oh! nonsense, Ambrose. I have had trouble 
enough without concluding with a jealous spouse. 
Let me but flutter through my days. I shall 
wear out soon, of mere weariness. Then you } voice, 
may find another wife, like, for instance, your ‘‘Father, father! You made her angry, you 
own inimitable mother.” Shave driven her away. Only bring back my 

“Madam, I will not ask you again, but com- mother! No—not your hand, hers—hers!” 
mand you to treat my mother’s memory with And thus, in a few days, the child died; and 
some respect! Do I mention her virtues so very 3 was buried. 
often?” ; The father laid flowers on her grave—boughs 

“Nay, Sir Othello! But every time you look $ of swect-briar, dewy and fragrant. 


~e 
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*——as you’re always looking—perplexed, annoyed, And then he went forth, it was said, to seek 


disappointed. I think now he compares me with $ and reclaim his wife. There arose a wild storm, 
the paragon!” $ boats were wrecked in the Sound; and among 
“That is the voice of conscience, Mrs. Wil- {the bodies washed ashore was that of Ambrose 


lard!” § Willard. 


“Sweet Othello, why did you not think to ‘Poor fellow!” his friends said, ‘‘just when 
consult this good mamma in choosing a wife?” : the horizon began to clear, just when he might 
“T was a fool, and blind!” $have hoped for peace, to be swept away by an 

“Ah! what was I?” 3 accident!” 

He left the house. They had never gone so $ They looked carefully in each other’s face, as 
far before; but they had gone thus all the way, { they spoke; but respected his sorrows, and were 
little by little, losing ground, losing confidence, § silent. 
losing hope. : In his private desk was found, duly signed 
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and sealed, a will—made freshly—bequeathing It is a mournful story, reader! Would it were 
his wealth to his sisters: and meekly asking { drawn from less fresh and copious materials in 
them to bury him at his mother’s feet. 3 actual life! 





CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


BY ELEANOR CLAIR. 


On the bleak hills the purple heather blows, Oh! shall we deem thy might beyond the human, 
And the gorse yearlong glows; Most wondrous woman? 
So in the barren wastes of human life, And think that we who suffer chastenings sore 
Meek flowers of patience and of faith grow rife, Are therefore called to give our labor o’er? 
And from the churlish soil, Both crosses God decrees, 
Strength and endurance spring beneath the hand of toil. And our weak natures cry in vain for ease. 


Amid the gloomy moors her days were past, But now at length thy rest is deep and sweet, 
Her humble lot was cast While years their round complete. 
Where dull existence holds its tedious way, Nights such as once brought neither sleep nor calm, 
And the same burden day hands o’er to day. Now on thy grave distill their dewy balm. 
Yet her true heart could see Through days once filled with care 
The glory hidden in the meanest things that be. Thy busy hand and brain are quiet there. 


Death took the loved whose joys embraced her own, And by that grave, lightened with clearer vision 
And she was left alone; To comprehend life’s mission, 

Toiling while sorrow’s weight oppressed her ever, We learn that no success is born of fate, 

Wise to conceive and steadfast to endeavor. But all true souls attain it soon or late, 
With eyes that tears made blind That they who struggle, win, 

Her life’s great import seeking long to find. And though the gate is strait, the brave may enter in. 
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THE MAID WITH THE LAUGHING EYE. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Sweet to my heart are the bright scenes of yore, And as on memory’s wings I soar, 
Where in childhood oft I have strayed; I know that no other can vie 

And dear to memory is the retreat With my bonny, bonny, fairy-like Nell, 
In the shade by the old oak made; The maid with the laughing eye. 

But a holier calm, and a mightier thrill, 
And charms far sweeter draw nigh, 

As I think of my bonny, bonny Nell, 
The maid with the laughing eye. 


I told my love on a Summer’s eve, 
And she fell on my throbbing breast; 
And as the glance of her eye met mine, 
Our lips together were pressed; 
She is as pure as a snow-flake fair, The silent stars were the witnesses, 
And her cheeks are as pure and bright As they stole from out the blue sky; 
As the rosy hues that are kissed away And thus I did woo and win my Nell, 
From off an Alpine height; The maid with the laughing eye. 








SPIRIT-DREAMS. 
BY N. F. CARTER. 


THERE are beautiful dreams that we sometimes know, And when we awake to the real again, 
Which to life some gleams of their glories impart, In the soul sweet echoes are lingering still 
For all gorgeously bright, as they come and go, And we join in the visions of the children of men, 
Are the gladdening pictures they leave on the heart. Which for them so blessed a mission fulfill! 
For then is the spirit untrammeled and free 
To roam at pleasure wherever it wills, 
And mirrors, as mirrors the beautiful sea, 
The rainbow-hued seenes of the Heavenly hills! 


And stronger in spirit we feel to breast 
And buffet the storms of a world of strife, 
Hope whispering of future enjoyment and rest, 
If the victory we win in the battle of life! 
And we sometimes are greeted with an angel’s song, And then shall we know those beautiful dreams, 
And the ravishing strains of an angel’s lyre, As their real we see with an angel’s ken, 
Till with spirit enraptured we ardently long And drink with delight from perennial streams, 
For privilege of joining the Heavenly choir! No more to return to the earth again! 








THE OLD STONE MANSION. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON, AUTHOR OF ‘*THE VALLEY FARM,” ‘‘MABEL,”’ ‘*KATE AYLESFORD,” &C. 


(Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Vourt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 285. 


CHAPTER XVII. :see her now. I threw aside my veil, careless 
A bricut, blue sky; a bracing, north-west ; $ who recognized me now, and rushed up to her. 
wind; a flood of brilliant sunshine streaming in, } $ But the nurse drew her back, with a quick 
as I threw open my window, welcomed me, when $ } gesture, interposing her fat, coarse person be- 
Iawoke, the next day. The events of the night tween me and my darling. 
seemed to me incredible, in the presence of this} ‘“‘No, Miss! And I wonder you’ve the im- 
glad, exhilirating morning; and I had half per- $ : per’ance. My orders is positive not to let Rosy 
suaded myself that a dream had deceived me, § speak to you.’ 
till I looked for my candle-stick and found it § $ I could not, for a moment, believe her words. 
missing. As it was yet early, and I had not } Was this the creature, who, for the last year, 
heard old Jane stirring, I opened my door and $ 8 ; but especially after my engagement to Mr. Tal- 
descended to the first landing, to see if the light § $ bot, had been so fawning? I stood bewildered 
was still where it had fallen. It was there: and 3 and incredulous, my arms half extended to clasp 
I returned to my room, more bewildered than 3 Rosalie, in the attitude in which the nurse’s 
ever. ; words had arrested me. Rosalie, meantime, 
I breakfasted in nervous silence, though old $ looked first at the nurse, and then wistfully at 
Jane, who waited at table, seemed, more than me, from behind the creature’s back. She would 
once, inclined to talk. For I did not care, that } have run to me, if she had been able to break 
my companion should know my feelings, or hear} loose. At first, I was tempted to encourage hen® 
how my rest had been disturbed. in doing so; for oh! how I longed to take her in 
After the meal was finished, I took some work, : my arms, to feel her little cheeks once mure 
which I had completed, the day before, and set } < resting against my own. But a second thought 
forth for the city; for I felt I could not stay alone } changed this half formed resolution. My better 
in the house, that day. My nervous system, after nature came to my aid. I could not, I said to 
the exhausting events of the night before, re- ; myself, teach her disobedience. If her parents 
quired recuperation. In vain old Jane assured } had interdicted her speaking to me, I would 
me that the roads would be impassible with mud, } submit, for her sake, cruel as the decree was. 
and that I would be chilled through; I put on } But my eyes filled with tears. 
overshoes, wrapped my shawl tighter around me, ‘‘Good-bye, darling,” I said, “if papa and 
and started. $mamma say you mustn’t speak to me, don’t do 
The brisk walk, the sharp air, the gay sun- Sit. Be a good girl, and wait for better times. 
shine restored my spirits. By the time I had 3} God bless you!” 
discharged my errand, I was almost ready to I turned away, as I pronounced these last 
smile at what I now half believed the illusions } words, for my voice was choking. Dropping 
of the night before. As the day was still early, my veil again, I walked on, for a block or two, 
I resolved to prolong my walk. I turned into} the tears falling so fast I could hardly see my 
the principal thoroughfare, which was now alive ; way. 
with pedestrians, for it was the fashionable hour: For nothing, since that fatal day, when I had 
for promenading, and drawing my veil closely } left my uncle’s house, had cut me to the heart 
over my face, so as not to be recognized by those so much as this. “To think,” I said to myself, 
who had known me under happier auspices, I $ as I hurried on, ‘that they will set even Rosalie 
followed the tide of human life. } against me; that, in time, even she will learn to 
I had not gone far, before, suddenly, I saw { ; hate me!” 
Rosalie approaching, with her nurse. But the trials of the day were not yet over. I 
Dear Rosalie! Since the day I left her father’s § g had now reached the most fashionable part of 
house, we had not met. How delighted I was to $ 3 S the city, having unconsciously gone farther than 
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I had intended. Wide, handsome mansions, built; I watched them also. A spell was on me that 
of brown stone, lined either side of the stately 3 I could not resist, and it would have been im- 
street. Here and there, from amid damask and $ possible for me to do otherwise, painful as the 
lace curiains, looked out, through thick, plate- 3 ‘spectacle was. What a contrast between the 
glass, lovely faces. Rare, hot-house plants orna- $ S $ bold driver and his slightly timid companion! 
mented many of the windows. Splendid equip- 3 : She was all womanly grace, he all masculine 
ages, with pawing horses and fat, stately-looking ; strength. The bright colors of her bonnet and 
negro coachmen, stood before the doors, or rolled { India shawl; the plume that streamed behind 
up and down the wide thoroughfare. her; the air of indescribable dependence, which 
Suddenly, the massive portal of a house, just ° pervaded her whole figure, as she nestled toward 
before me, was thrown open, by the obsequious § shim; the quick, resolute manner in which he 
waiter, and a gentleman and lady emerged. My $ 3 pulled up one of the horses that shied from sheer 
heart beat quick, for I recognized, in the gen- 3} excess of spirits; the idea of strength and self- 
tleman, Mr. Talbot. 3 poised massiveuess of character, with which the 
His face was slightly turned away, as he ad-{ grave hue of his dress harmonized so well: all 
dressed his companion, so that he did not observe S these made up @ picture, which haunted me for 
me, but I beheld enough of it to see that there months subseauently. I noticed also the beauty 
were no traces of suffering there. And why ; of the horses, with a sensation, half of admira- 
should there-be? I said to myself bitterly. He tion, half of envy. How satin-like their coats; 
was rich, he was distinguished, he was still } how delicate their ears; how broad their fore- 
happy; and the separation, which, in spite of 3 head; how intelligent their eyes; how full their 
my pride, was thinning my cheek, had left no} nostrils! In every detail, as well as in the ex- 
trace upon him. $ quisite symmetry of their forms, I saw the un- 
He gave his hand to the lady. As he did so, } stained lineage, that could go back to ‘the blood 
she turned, smiling and blushing toward him, § of the desert.” For I was born with a love for 
and I caught sight, for an instant, of her coun- : all animal life, and especially for beautiful horses, 
tenance. It was very beautiful. As I saw the, - the noblest of animals. So I followed the met- 
bright, blue, laughing eyes; the golden hair; } S tled steeds, with my eyes, far up the street, till 
the brilliant complexion; the high-bred air, a} they were wheeled suddenly. Then I saw them, 
sudden pang of jealousy shot through me. It ; for an instant, tossing their heads and snapping 
was a sensation I had never experienced before. } at each other: and the next moment, they van- 
In the worst hours of my loneliness and sorrow, ; ished, with their burden, down a cross street. 
when I said to myself that I should never see} Anger now came to my aid. Up to this mo- 
Mr. Talbot again, and when I had often thought : ment, I had been spell-bound. While that car- 
of the possibility of his marrying, I had never, $ riage was in sight I could not think, I could only 
I now felt, realized what the reality would be, gaze, gaze in a sort of bewildered amazement. 
when he came to love another. But I was de- 3 But now a sense of injustice stung me to almost 
ceived no longer. I discovered, too, how much s $ madness. I said to myself that Mr. Talbot had 
hope I had unconsciously entertained, and how $ never loved me as I had loved him, or he could 
much that hope had buoyed me up. Oh! if I$ : not have so utterly forgotten me so soon. My 
could have sunk down, and died there, and so} woman’s pride rose in arms. My anger against 
forgotten it all, how happy I would have been. 3 3 him was only less hot than that which I felt 
I trembled lest Mr. Talbot might see and re- $ S against his companion, for I looked on her—yes! 
cognize me. Fortunately I was still several} I will confess it, morbid as it shows me to have 
yards off; and I slackened my pace and drew ? 3 been—as even more culpable than himself. 
the folds of my veil still tighter. With inex- § I found myself, late in that day, at the old 
pressible relief I saw him descend the steps, stone mansion, but how I got there it would be 
cross the pavement, and hand his companion into $ : impossible for me to recall. There was a blank 
the light, trotting wagon, which stood awaiting $ : through the long hours of that day, which has 
them, without looking in my direction. In an- $ : left nothing to be remembered except a sensation 
other moment, he had taken the reins from the § of dull, hopeless pain. I must have returned 
groom, had leaped to the seat, and drawn the} home mechanically; I am sure it was uncon- 
costly furs up over her lap and his. Then, with sciously. The first thing that woke me from my 
a quick, sharp word to the horses, a span of } stupor was the sound of the wintry wind in the 
beautiful blood-bays, away dashed the light car- $ pines before the door; for its melancholy seemed 
riage, the groom and waiter standing mute and to sympathize with me, and the tears rushed to 
admiring, to look after them. my eyes Ashamed lest old Jane should see me, 
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I hurried up stairs, locked myself in my room, 3 
and, when she knocked to announce tea, declined 
to go down. And for two days, agonies of shame, 
remorse and indignation racked me by turns, and 
kept me nearly sleepless. 

On the third day Georgiana returned. It had 
been my intention to seek an opportunity, during 
old Jane’s daily siesta, to force my way into the 
long-closed library, in order to solve the mystery 
of the strange light and noise. But the events $ 
of the day had driven this design, for the time, 3 
from my recollection. It was too late now to; 
make the attempt, for Georgiana would be con- $ 
stantly at home. So I was forced to postpone } 
my determination. But I never, for a long while, $ 
passed the haunted apartment, in the dusk of the 
evening, without a feeling of awe, and often witha 
shudder. Frequently, at night, I listened again for 
the unearthly sounds, and occasionally thought 
I heard them, till opening my chamber door, I 
found my imagination had deceived me. Gra- 





dually the impression of that fearful night wore $ 
off, till, months after, it was revived again, as 13 N 
shall proceed to relate in due season. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


As the winter wore on, my cousin’s failing $ 
health aroused all my sympathies. She had too 
much pride to confess anything; but the traces 
of tears were almost continually on her cheek; 
and I frequently recognized her husband’s voice, 3 
elevated in anger, after they had retired for the $ 
night. Twice I thought I heard what was even ; 
worse, blows given and a woman’s suppressed $ 
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was, perhaps, a benefit to me, because it kept 
me from morbidly dwelling on my own sorrows. 
After this last vain effort at a reconciliation with 
her father, Georgiana’s melancholy increased, 
as did also the irritability and harshness of her 
husband. Up to this time, I suppose, he had 
nourished a hope that Mr. Elliott would forgive 
them; and this had been some restraint upon 
him. But when he saw there was no chance of 
his wife’s inheriting any portion of her father’s 
wealth, he vented on her all his disappointment 
and rage. 

No wonder her health gave way! It might 
have been thought, by those who knew Geor- 
giana only as a willful girl, that she, at least, 
would never break her heart for love. But such 
would have taken a very superficial view of her 
character. Her failings had been, in a great 
degree, the result of her training. It is rare 
that the only child of rich and selfish parents is 
not petted till it is spoiled. She was still selfish, 
s and often taxed my forbearance severely. She 
felt, also, acutely the loss of the position to 
which she had been accompanied, and the want 
of the luxuries which her father’s wealth had 
given her. But if her husband had really loved 
her, she might, in time, I believe, have learned 
to be contented. The conviction that she had 
sacrificed everything to one who had married 
her only for her money, and who, now that she” 
was penniless, maltreated her, was more than 
she could bear. She had not the strength of 
character to fight an adverse battle of life. 

I was not without my own troubles, in addi- 
tion to the one great sorrow of my life. Mr. 


scream. Nor was I mistaken. For, a day or % Bentley still continued to visit us, and was be- 
two after the last event of this kind, Georgiana ; coming more-marked in his attentions than ever. 
happening, inadvertently, to bare her arm, I} Often, to escape him, I thought of seeking a 
detected the marks of the blows. I think she home elsewhere, but I knew that my presence 
saw she had betrayed herself, for she looked ; was all there was to reconcile Georgiana to her 
confused and covered her arm up quickly. 3lot. Once, when irritated beyond endurance, I 

Several times, during the winter, Georgiana : told her that I really could stay no longer ina 
had written to her father; but her letters were ‘ place where I was subjected to such annoyances. 
returned unopened. Once she had summoned} «I don’t blame you, my dear,” I said, seeing 
Courage to seek an interview with him. I ac- show distressed she looked. ‘But Mr. Bentley 
companied her, in a hack, to the door. She had $ will take no hints. The more I rebuff him, the 
chosen an hour when she knew Mr. Elliott would § ; : more he persists: and I really can’t bear it any 
be at home. But her father sternly refused to } $ * longer. rr 
see her, and when she*would have forced her$ Georgiana burst into tears. 
Way in, the servant, acting no doubt eoneting | ‘Oh! for my sake, don’t go away,” she sob- 
to instructions, shut the door in her face. Her $ : :bed. ‘This old house is so lonely that I shall 
look, as she turned to come down the steps, was die. Sometimes, I hear such strange noises, at 
that of hopeless anguish and despair. She stag- § ‘ night, that I almost think it’s haunted; and I’m 
gered, as if she was about to faint, and would ; ; beginning to be afraid, indeed I am, to sleep 
have fallen, I believe, if I had not sprung from } alone, when Arthur’s away. You won't go, will 
the carriage and supported her to her seat. you?” 

This constant demand upon my sympathies: How could I resist such entreaties, especially 
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when, but for me, she would never, probably, } ‘‘you are laboring under a great delusion. Mr. 
have been the husband of this man? But I said, ;'Talbot was married yesterday.” 
“T will stay, then; for awhile, at least.” It went through me like a knife. He was 
“Oh! don’t say that,” she continued, with } revenged, ay! more than revenged, for any 
more tears. ‘Promise to stay till fall. I won’t} superciliousness in my manner. But I was 
live longer than that. If it wasn’t for another ; determined he should not see it. I had be- 
life than mine, I'd be willing to die now. I us.d trayed myself once: I would not betray myself 
to think life was so happy; but now, now ” 3again. I took up my needle and held it to the 
She could not go on. I took her to my bosom, } light: I think nobody but a woman could have 
and soothed her, poor child! till she sobbed her- ; done as I did; and deliberately began to thread 
self into quiet. $ it, saying, unconsciously, 
But I had reason to repent my promise; and $ «Ah! You don’t say so.” 
that before long. It was one day, when Arthur, If I am not mistaken, he muttered, not a fare- 
@ rare thing with him, had hired a carriage to } well, but an oath, as he seized his hat and left 
take Georgiana for a drive. ‘the house. I watched till I saw he was out of 
I was sitting sewing, thinking of the past, and } sight, when I threw myself on the sofa and gave 
the tears were dropping on my work, when I} way to an agony of tears. 
heard a footstep, and looking up, saw Mr. Bent- 8 By-and-bye, I bethought me to look at the 
ley before me. He had opened the front door, § newspaper, for one was brought to us daily. I 
unannounced, and entered the parlor, without } { sprang up, with a sudden hope, for I felt con- 
my having been aware of it. } vineed that Mr. Bentley would stop at no false- 
“What! crying, Miss Gray?” he said. hood to gain his end. The marriage, if it had 
I was vexed to have been detected in this; really taken place, would probably be published. 
weakness. I made no answer, therefore, but} With trembling fingers I unfolded the journal 
went on with my sewing. No farther tears fell, i and sought the column where marriage notices 
however; I was too proud for that. : were inserted. As I hurriedly glanced down it, 
My visitor, not having been asked, as yet, to $ my spirits rose, but only to be dashed forever, 
take a seat, strolled uneasily about. Once or by an announcement near the bottom. 
twice, I glanced up, and always caught his eyes a 
‘fixed on me. This, at last, embarrassed me. “On the tenth, by the Rev. Dr. Downs, at 
He took courage now, and drew near to me. At$Christ church, Henry Talbot, of ——, to Miss 
once I divined what his visit signified, and un- $ Julia Beverly, only daughter of Charles Beverly, 
derstood why Georgiana had been invited to { Esq., of this city.” 
drive. I rose to leave the room. But it was} 
too late. : The paper fell from my grasp. I staggered 
I will not repeat what Mr. Bentley said, nor} to my seat again. The room seemed suddenly 
what I replied. It is enough that he tendered$to darken. I gasped for breath. Oh! how 
me his heart and hand, and that I refused him. 3 sweet oblivion would be, or how sweet we think 
My manner was, perhaps, even more curt and § it would be, in those great crises of agony, which 
decided than my words, for the color rushed 3 are the fruit life bears for the unhappy. For the 
over his face as I spoke, and he looked, for an } dream, the wild, vain, mad dream, as I now felt 
instant, as if he would have liked to annihilate it to be, was over. Shall I confess it? In spite 
me. But he recovered the mastery of his fea- {even of what I had seen, a hope had gradually 
tures immediately. . j crept back to my heart—well! it is idle saying 
‘You are severe,” he said, affecting to be what that hope was. I escaped up stairs, a9 
calm. ‘Perhaps,” and there wag a malicious, $ soon as I could, and there, till dinner was nearly 
snake-like gleam in his eye, ten still hope that {ready to be served, fought, despairingly, the 
Mr. Talbot will return to you.” $ grim Appolyon in my heart. But I conquered 
He paused, evidently to watch the effect of his Sat last, or, at least, I bélieved I did. 
words. I felt the blood shoot to my temples. Ii I have said nothing, in all this time, of the 
was angry, the instant after, to think I had be-{ means by which we lived. In spite of my 
trayed myself; that anger was heightened to see } cousin’s assertions, that her husband never 
the exultation that sparkled in his look, as he; played, I had come to the conclusion that he 
went on, $ supported himself by gambling. Mr. Bentley 
“Because, if that is your notion,” he con- ‘ resembled so much the keeper of a second-rate 
tinued; and he now dropped the elaborate polite- ; hell, such as I had heard them described, that 
ness, which, up to this point, he had observed,‘ I was confident he and Mr. Despencer were 
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partners in some enterprise of that description. ; the extravagant, almost childish pleasure, which 
This explained the hold which he had on Geor- $ my purchases gave Georgiana. She held up the 
giana’s husband, which otherwise was inexplic- 3 little, delicate lace caps, blushing, and seemed 
able. For the intimacy between the two men 3} happier than she had been for months. 
had relation, it was plain, to transactions in} It was a beautiful evening, and so warm, that 
which both were pecuniarily interested, as I saw 3 we sat with the windows up. Georgiana was 
money frequently passing between them, account ; gayer than she had been all winter. The soft, 
books produced, and receipts exchanged. south wind, scented with far-off flowers, and the 
I was the more sure that I was right, because } silver moonlight, which fell around us like a 
the financial condition of Mr. Despencer ap- $ mantle of peace, assisted, doubtless, to work this 
peared to fluctuate, precisely as a gambler’s{ change. Her husband seemed also to feel the 
will. Sometimes he would produce whole rolls {influence of the hour. I thought what Geor- 
of notes, crisp and fresh from the bank, out of } giana had said, about his circumstances improv- 
which to give my cousin the funds necessary to } ing, was, perhaps, true; for not only now, but 
discharge household bills. At other times, the 3 for several days, he had been less irritable and 
bills would be allowed to sscumulate for weeks; } harsh As I saw his wife leaning her head 
and any mention of money would make him} fondly on his shoulder, a caress which he did 
angry. not rudely reject, as he would have done, a week 
All this while, Georgiana remained under the } before, I said to myself, that better days, per- 
delusion that her husband was an English gen- } haps, were in store for my cousin. 
tleman of condition, whose purse was full, or Nor did these hopes die with that evening. 
empty, according as his remittances from home 3 For the month and more, that followed, Mr. De- 
were punctual, or otherwise. I could less afford $ spencer was once more attentive, almost kind, 
than ever to tell her the truth. It would have $ to his wife: and she, poor thing! was only too 
taken from her the only thing that was left to $ grateful, as her every action and look showed. 
cheer her spirits. In the middle of summer she became a mother; 
“Though I will be dead and gone,” she would ; and though the child was a daughter, and not a 
say, for she persisted in declaring she would not } son, she seemed to have forgotten, in the bliss 
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" live, ‘my poor infant may yet be rich and happy. 3 of her new relation, all her former wishes that 


I hope it will be a boy, for then he can inherit $ the result might be different. 
the title, if it falls in, as Arthur says it is almost 
sure to do. A daughter might be no happier 
than her mother.” CHAPTER XIX. 

This was the nearest approach she ever made, @zoraraNna had sunk into a soft slumber, one 
in words, to betraying her husband’s cruelty. $ night, and was altogether so well, that, leaving 
She seemed to see, the moment she had spoken, $ the nurse to watch over her and the infant, I 
what she had done, for she became confused and } stole out of the chamber in order to seek some 
hastily turned the conversation. . rest, of which, for nearly a week, I had been 

The spring was far advanced, when these $ almost entirely deprived. I soon fell into a deep 
events occurred. For nearly two months I had $ sleep. My system had been completely exhausted 
not been in the city. During most of that time, } by anxiety and the fatigue of watching; and I 
the roads had been impassable, in consequence $ did not even dream. 
of the heavy rains. At last, late in the month} I was awoke, after some hours, however, by 
of May, I set forth, at Georgiana’s request, to : the dash of rain across my face. The day had 
make some purchases, which could not well be ’ been sultry, even for the season, and, when I 
put off longer, and which she had been anxious $ retired, I had left all the windows open, includ- 
I should make for her, ever since her husband, : ing one at the head of my bed. Sitting up, I 
& few days before, had placed in her hands a s felt that my pillow was quite wet, for a thunder- 
tempting roll of bank-bills. 3 storm had arisen, and a cold wind was driving 

“Buy things that are pretty as well as good, the rain, in huge drops, right across where I 
Maggy,” she said, ‘for Arthur tells me times} slept. I sprang out, as soon as I realized this, 
are mending with him, and he’s been quite 3 to close the casement. But just as my hand was 
generous, as you'll see when you count the: on the sash, a peal of thunder broke overhead, 
bills.” seeming to shake the house to its foundations, 

I was gone all day, for there were many 3 and rattling down the sky, as if the pillars of 
things to buy. I came home quite fagged out. ‘ that gigantic dome had been crashed, and the 
But I was fully compensated for my fatigue, by * whole vast superstructure was tumbling back 
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into chaos. Instantaneously, there was a dazzling ;I heard nothing, except the loud, tumultuous 
flash, which, for one brief moment, revealed the } throbbing of my heart, and the steady pouring 
landscape without, clothed in a ghastly radiance, } of the rain outside. Smiling at my momentary 
like the spectral and blasted wastes seen in a} terror, I boldly threw the door open and stepped 
dream of the lost: the tossing pines on the lawn, $ forth. 
every needle a point of light; the swaying woods But my footsteps were again arrested, for a 
in the distance, sheeted with electricity; the } moment; for loud and distinct there came to my 
sullen stream in the valley beneath, emitting a $ ears the strange noises of that winter night: the 
dull blaze; and the pall-like clouds above, roll- § shuffling of feet, the voices, the thud of a blow, 
ing tumultuously over each other, glowing a: the sound like a dying sob. My breath came 
lurid black: and then all was darkness. It was quick and fast. I was irresolute for a second. 
a darkness a thousand times more intense for? Then I rallied. My spirit was fully roused. | 
that moment of vivid light. said to myself, that, if I went back, I should 
My first idea was that the house had been $ despise myself forevgr. Had I not wished, ever 
struck, for I found myself, simultaneously with } since Georgiana’s return, for an opportunity to 
all this, reeling backward against the bed, nor } unravel this mystery, a wish which her presence 
do I know to this day whether I was thrown; had prevented? And now that the opportunity 
there by the shock, or whether I instinctively : had come, should I, coward-like, fear to avail 
retreated. The darkness was succeeded, almost} myself of it? No! I would go forward, come 
immediately, by a wild, lurid glare, in which} what might. I would dare everything. Under 
everything, for a moment or two, spun around: 3 the influence of these reflections, the very dan- 
the bed, the room, the gloomy landscape without, : ger, which, but a little while before, had palsied 
nay! the heavens themselves. Then followed $ : my limbs, now only stimulated me to proceed. 
the sound of the rain rushing downward, like 3 ; Fortunately I had list slippers on. For I had 
unseen Alpine torrents, when night and tempest § worn them,.in Georgiana’s room, ever since she 
are on Mount Blanc. , Shad been sick, and when I retired, I had put 
When I recovered, my first thought was of } them at my bedside, to be ready in case I should 
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Georgiana, whom I knew that peal must have} be summoned. They enabled me to glide down | 


awakened, and who, from a child, had been } stairs noiselessly, and to reach the lower hall 
yafraid of thunder. So I hurried on my dress, } undetected. A step or two carried me to the 
as fast as I could, to go to her. library door. But there a sight presented itself, 
My cousin’s room, as I have said, was next to } which arrested my rapid pace and transfixed me, 
mine, and on the same floor. But there was no 3 breathless, on the threshold. 
communication between the two apartments, ex- 
cept through the hall, and when I opened the CHAPTER XxX. 
door leading into the latter, I was startled by} Tue library was a spacious apartment, with 
seeing the passage, which I had left in darkness, } book-cases ranged along either side, and a stately, 
an hour or two before, now almost as light as } old-fashioned fire-place at the extreme end. The 
day. cases were built into the wall, and consequently 
At first I could not believe my eyes. I passed ; $ had been left standing, when the room had been 
my hand over them, and looked again. I now} < dismantled. They had open doors of latticed 
became aware that the light was brighter below § wire-work, which had originally been lined with 
than above, and another look satisfied me that § $ green silk, but this was now tarnished by damp 
it came from the direction of the library, out of $ and time; and in many places torn and rotten, 
whose long closed door it seemed to stream forth, § revealing the empty shelves within. An antique 
in a gush of brilliant, almost unearthly efful- S glass chandelier, with crystal drops, depended 
gence. I forgot, instantly, my errand. The $ from the eeiling, in the middle of the room: the 
remembrance of that winter night, when I had ; centre-piece of this ceiling was a wreath, on & 
heard the story of the parricide committed in $ blue ground, on which were gilded stars, after & 
that room, and seen afterward this same myste- 3 $ fashion much in vogue sixty years ago. It was 
rious light, rushed back upon me, with all its from this chandelier that the brilliant light, 
feelings of awe and terror. I staggered back 3 : which now almost dazzled my eyes, seemed to 
into my chamber, my knees trembling, my heart ; proceed. Every pendent twinkled and scintil- 
beating wildly. 3 lated, throwing out glittering prismatic hues, 98 
But I rallied almost immediately. I put my 3 3} the current of wind, that poured in at the open 
hand on the lock to reopen the door, and while } ; $ door, stirred them, with a ghostly sound like the 
one might have counted fifty, paused to listen. < S rattling of skeleten bones. 
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" Direetly under this chandelier, and in the full ; ; Deopencer, or Bentley, would have been more 
blaze of its light, was a strange machine, unlike } ; liable to suspicion than a woman. Georgiana, 
anything I had ever seen before. My first idea, é though a@ woman, would not, on more than one 
with my heated imagination, was that it was some } account, have been a successful agent. It flashed 
hideous instrument of torture. But a second} upon me, as I recalled all this, that I also was 
look suggested to me that it was a printing press S criminal in the eyes of the law. Oh! at that mo- 
of some description, for on a small table, at its ment, how the warning of Mr. Talbot came back 
side, was a pile of paper, cut into tiny sheets, {to me. It was the bitterest thought of the hour 
and on another table, near by, was a similar } ; S that he would hear of this. But whether he be- 
pile, only printed upon. As I entered, a man, : lieved me guilty, or not, my fair fame was equally 
in his shirt sleeves, whom I recogtized for De- ; tainted, for in the eyes of the world, from this 
spencer, was in the act of taking one of these time out, I would be the confederate of felons. 
sheets from the press, and transferring it to this} It is said that, when a person is drowning, a 
second pile; while another man, also without his ; thousand thoughts, ten thousand recollections, 
coat, and whom I saw was Bentley, had hold of * rush upon them, and that they live, so to speak, 
the spokes, by which the press was turned, as } whole years ina moment of time. In that ter- 
if he had only that instant taken an impression. } rible hour, when I saw hope closing over me for- 
As Despencer lifted the paper, and the light fell } ever, without a plank to cling to, I also thought 
full upon it, I detected a sheet of bank notes, pre- } and felt this, and other things, with a rapidity 
cisely similar to those I had disbursed for Geor- ; I could not have believed possible. I even specu- 
giana, only a few weeks before. 3 lated how far old Jane was a confederate with 
I paused, as I have said, in dismay. For that Despencer and Bentley, and whether the story 
one, rapid glance had revealed to me, not only : of the parricide was a pure invention, or other- 
the origin of the mysterious noises and lights, but ; wise: and I remember that I concluded, from 
the secret of the connection between Despencer S the recollection of her manner, when telling the 
and Bentley. I saw that I had been living, for } tale, that the parricide had really happened; but 
months, in a den of counterfeiters. I saw why ; that she had narrated the tragedy to me, doubt- 








_ this dreary old mansion, which the country folk } less at the instigation of the others, in order to 


believed to be haunted, had been chosen for a} check my curiosity regarding the long-closed 
residence by Georgiana’s husband; for in this g room. Some mysterious bond, I supposed, con- 
room, which no stranger would dare to approach, $ nected her and Bentley, if not Despencer to- 
because of the tragedy which had been enacted $ gether. What was it? 
there, he was secure from interruption at his § Then I thought of Georgiana. Instead of 
felonious work. I thought, too, I comprehended $ being the bride of a nobleman, as, poor’ fool! 
the strange knock I had heard, on that winter § $ she fancied still, she was a felon’s wife. More 
night. It must have been Bentley, I said to $ ‘ than this, she was the mother of a felon’s child. 
myself, who, not gaining admittance promptly, : Oh! was it to such degradation, I asked myself, 
had gone around to some other entrance known } ; that my thoughtlessness had brought her? IT 
only to himself; for the strange light and noises, 3 § pictured, rapidly, her future. How, sooner or 
which I had seen and heard afterward, had $ later, the ministers of justice would discover the 
doubtless been caused by his being at work, and ; counterfeits afloat, ferret out the counterfeiter, 
had ceased because he had heard me coming and and consign him to the penitentiary. She would 
closed the door. The shuffling of feet moving } $ then be alone in the world, unless I stood her 
about, to work the press; the rubbing in of the $ ; ‘friend. That friend I resolved to be, till she 
ink on the steel plate; voices, in conversation, $ 3 $ died of the shame and horror of the discovery, 
or of one talking to himself; these were precisely } which I knew would not be long. But her in- 
such sounds as might be transmuted, by an active : fant? It would survive, it would have no one 
fancy, into the spectral ones of old Jane’s nar- $ to take care of it; and I determined to be a 
rative. I realized it all now. And I further saw } mother to it, even though it was the child of a 
that it was chiefly stormy nights that had been 3 felon. These reflections, in suceession, rushed 
chosen for printing the notes, as on such nightsthe ; through my mind, and I was only roused, by 
counterfeiters would be less likely to be detected. } observing that Bentley had left the press, and 
I understood also why my presence, in this 3 was gliding swiftly and noiselessly toward me, 
old mansion, had been courted by Despencer. I} with the sinister look of a red Indian stealing 
had been welcomed because I could be made a; through the woods on the war-path. 
dupe, and, in that, capacity, employed as a tool ; For the first time, that evening, I lost my pre- 
to put in circulation the counterfeit notes. Either} sence of mind. My true course was to have 
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fied, closing the door behind me. ButIdid not; Despencer seemed to know, as little as I did, 
think of this. I was so startled, horrified and $ what the speaker was aiming at. He looked be- 
bewildered, so doubtful yet that what I saw was S wildered from Bentley to me. 
not a dream, that I only stepped aside, instinet- § A smile of contempt began to wreathe the 
ively, to avoid him. In a moment he had slipped 3 S coarse lips of Bentley. 
between me and the door, which he closed and 3 3 «Will you keep an oath?” he said, turning to 
locked. The look of savage certainty, the cer- : me. 
tainty that he had me in his power at last, which ’ TI answered promptly and decisively, 
supplanted the one of cunning which had been? ‘I won’t take any oath, here: open the door 
on his face before, gave me the first intimation { and let me go.” 
that a real and tangible peril, a peril even of : A derisive laugh was the only reply I received. 
life, had taken the place of the vague and super- In spite of my attempts to seem fearless, that 
natural one which I had originally dreaded. laugh smote me with secret terror, for I knew, 
He came up to me, with a hideous grin on his 3 let what would happen, that I could not depend 
features, now looking more satyr-like than ever; on Despencer for aid. 
and I recoiled, trembling in all my limbs. For} ‘‘You can and shall swear,” said Bentley, 
what was I in the hands of this brutal, revenge- 3 fixing his eyes on me, and speaking slowly and 
ful and desperate man? He followed me up, and 3 between his teeth, as if to convince me how re- 
I lost all courage. With a shriek, I turned and 3 lentless he was. ‘‘Look here, Miss; you are no 
fled to Despencer. 3 fool. You have caught us at what, if known, 
The latter had stood, hardly less spell-bound § would send us to the States Prison; and you 
than myself, holding the sheet of paper in his $ can’t suppose we’re going to tg you off, so that 
hand all this while. As I now threw my arms } ; we may be blown, to-morrow.’ 
about him, with a wild look of entreaty for pro- $ «For God’s sake,” interposed Despencer, 
tection, he raised his eyes to his companion, } swear not to tell. You don’t know Bentley: I 
with a sort of puzzled, alarmed expression, which : do. Swear.” 
showed me what a craven he was at heart, and He caught my arm, as he spoke, and, in his 
how he not only feared his confederate, but de- } t energy, pinched it till it was black and blue. 
pended even on his counsel to extricate them- } * His face was pale as ashes. This terror of his, 
selves from this crisis. No word was spoken, Sat what might happen if I persisted in my re- 
nor did I see Bentley’s face, but the eyes of De- $ fusal, revealed to me, far more than words could 
spencer quailed, and I was not surprised, there- : have done, the peril that surrounded me. 
fore, when the latter began, nervously, to unloose} ‘Swearing, in that way, won’t do,” inter- 
my arms from about him. rupted Bentley, coolly folding his arms and 
‘*No, my saucy Miss,” said Bentley, following $ s leaning against the table. ‘‘You don’t seem, 
me up, ‘‘that won’t serve your turn. We meet: 3 Despencer, to realize the facts. What guarantee 
now where I have the say all to myself.” have we that she will keep such an oath? She 
I knew, from this, how my rejection of him $ may do it, at first, and afterward change her 
had rankled, in his heart, all the while. I knew $ mind: and then where are we? No, we must 
also, from the hurried manner in which Despen- $ make it her interest to hold her tongue, or rather 
eer disengaged himself from me, that I had no : put her in a position, that, even if she wished 
hope except in myself. In a moment all the: to tell, she couldn’t. She must swear to marry 
pride of my character came to my aid. I flung } me: that’s the only way; for a wife can’t be wit- 
myself loose from Despencer, with a quick, deci- $ness against her husband. You’rg compara- 
sive gesture of contempt, and faced Bentley, | tively safe, for the girl has her own notions of 
feeling as I suppose a stag feels, when, after $ honor, and, unless I’am mistaken in her, won't 
being hunted all day, it turns at bay on its pur- § blab against her cousin’s husband. But with 
suers. His eye quailed before my defiant look. } me, you see, it’s different. She'd as lief hang 
But it quailed only for a moment. Base as : me, I believe, as look at me.” 
he was, Bentley was brave. He colored, as if § The cool, logical way, in which he put all 
with shame, at that momentary hesitation, and $ this, fairly took my breath away. I realized, 
said, stopping at a respectful distance, and with } at once, that entreaties or supplication would be 
an oath, powerless, addressed to such a man. From his 
“You're a trump, and if we can come to an point of view, indeed, there was no other safe 
understanding, you need be afraid of nothing. ; course for him to take. The plan he proposed 
Despencer,” and he turned to his comrade, } was necessary to self-preservation. But I could 
‘what do you say? Will this girl keep an oath?” j detect, also, under this calm show of reason, & 
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latent exultation lurking in his eye, that seemed ° 


to say to me, ‘You once scorned me, you have 
been fool enough to come prying into the lion’s 
den, now see what you will make of it.” That 
diabolical look of revenge was for me; the rea- 
soning was for his comrade. 

Despencer gazed at Bentley and then at me. 
Once more I appealed to him by a look. There 
was still enough of common humanity in him to 
make him pity me. But he saw the justness of 
his confederate’s reasoning, and evidently knew $ 
that there was no possibility of moving that con- 
federate from an opinion so emphatically ex- 
pressed. ‘‘I—I,” he stammered, turning finally 
to me, ‘‘can’t interfere, you see. Bentley’s right. 
The only safe way is to marry him.” 

“Never!” I said. 

“Never?” asked Bentley, in a mocking tone, 
moving a step toward me. 


apartment was still dim with smoke, but I could 
see that there was a great rent, for half the dis- 
tance down the wall, close by the doorway; and 
I realized, at once, that the lightning had struck 
the house, and passed down in this direction, 
; tearing the door off in its course. The next ob- 
ject I saw was Despencer, who stood, as if sud- 
denly transformed to stone, his eyes distended 
with horror, gazing at some object on the floor 
: between us. My glance following his, rested on 
$ the prostrate form of Bentley, that lay directly 
j under the splintered wall, surrounded with bits 
Sof broken plaster, and apparently lifeless. My 
: brain was still in a whirl, and, for an instant, I 
$ could not realize it all. But a second look at 
$ Despencer, and then one at the motionless body, 
$told me that my late enemy had gone to his 
Slast account. On his forehead was a small, 
$ round hole, as if seared into the brain by a red- 





“Never!” I retorted, looking him full in the $ hot iron; the side of the face was convulsed; and 
face. Death, I felt, would be preferable to a : there was a smell as of burning garments. De- 
union with this ruffian, for that would be worse $ spencer stooped over him. 
than mere physical death, it would be the death § $ “Good God! he is really dead,” he said, ina 
of the soul. N < husky voice, and he started back, his face more 

He returned my look, for a full minute, it may 3 livid than ever. 
have been longer. I had heard that the human 3 All this had occupied less than a minute, and 


eye had a strange power, and the vain hope$the echoes of the thunder were still rattling 
came across me, that I might awe even this un- $ faintly down the heavens, when I heard a shrick, 


serupulous and merciless man. But I felt, as and almost simultaneously a white, sheeted figure, 
second after second went past, while he con- * appeared at the entrance, the countenance wild 
tinued to gaze at me with that hard, stony, } with terror. At sight of it, Despencer, who was 
resolute expression, that this hope was slipping just rushing away, recoiled, believing it, I sup- 
by. $ pose, for the instant, the apparition of the faith- 
The expression of his eye changed, indeed, at {less bride. But I knew better. I recognized 
last; but what a change! That strange gleam, : ‘ Georgiana immediately. To explain her appear- 
Which I had so often noticed there, that dull and ? ance, and in this half crazed condition, I must, 
sleepy gleam, which reminded me of a snake, tence go back for a short interval. 
began to blaze, as he advanced on me; till it was ; As [had feared, the first of the two thunder- 
transmuted into the glare of an assassin. 3 peals had woke my cousin, who, in a state of 
® great alarm, began ealling for me. The nurse 
3 waited awhile, thinking I would make my ap- 
; pearance, but as I failed to do this, she left the 
I nETREATED rapidly to the door. To that: : chamber to summon me. While she was absent, 
Movement, perhaps, I owed my life. For, ; Georgiana had risen from bed, and hardly con- 
at this very moment, a peal of thunder, more } ; scious in her terror of what she was doing, had 
awful even than the one which had awoke me, \ slipped on her dressing-gown. At this juncture 
broke over the house, shaking it as if an earth- $ the second clap of thunder broke over the house; 
quake was about to topple it from its foundations. g Sand this deprived her of what little presence of 
Simultaneously a blinding glare paled the light : mind there was left to her. Rushing from her 
of the chandelier; the room was filled with a sul- ‘chamber, she darted down the staircase, and 
phurous smoke; and I was hurled still further : turning in the direction where she saw the light, 
from Bentley, by a shock, sharp and quick as $ reached the library in the manner, and at the 
that from a vast volcanic battery, and that de- $ moment, I have described. 
Prived me, for awhile, of all sensation. ’ Foran instant she looked around affrightedly. 
When I began, at last, to recover recollection, $ : In her half-insane condition, she was not able to 
Iwas amazed to behold the door wide open, as 3 § comprehend all she saw; but she understood 
if it had been burst violently from its hinges. The ‘ S enough to have some glimpses of the truth. I 
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shall never forget her horror-struck look, when 
she beheld the corpse, or the shudder over her 
whole frame with which she averted her gaze. 
Her eyes now rested on me for the first time. I 
was hastening to support her, for I too well fore- 
boded what was to follow. She sprang toward 
me, as a child, chased by a terrible beast, darts 
into its mother’s arms; broke into a stifled shriek, 
that was followed by a sob as if her heart had 
burst; and went off into violent convulsions. 

Fortunately the nurse arrived at this crisis. 
She had found my chamber empty, and was re- 
turning to Georgiana’s, when she saw a white 
figure flitting down the staircase Together we 
bore the unhappy wife back to her bed. De- 
spencer had partially recovered from his stupor 
of terror, but was still too unnerved to render us 
much assistance. The nurse, at first, had given 
me the candlestick to hold, and motioned for 
the husband to take Georgiana up in his arms; 
but seeing his condition, she had snatched the 
light from me, and handed it to him, with a look 
almost of contempt, telling him to followus. In 
this way, the nurse supporting the head, and I 
the feet, we bore my cousin to her chamber, De- 
spencer creeping after us, speechless, and shiver- 
ing as if in an ague-fit, hardly able to hold the 
candle in his nerveless hand. 


I have but a vague recollection of some of the 
events of that terrible night and the two suc- 


ceeding days. 


; laugh. 





sible, more than ever. In her lonely life, at the 
deserted old mansion, he was continually in her 
thoughts. When his evil habits began to tell on 
his fortunes, and he not only slipped out of re- 
putable society, but got into pecuniary difficul- 
ties, she opened her store of hoardings and 
supplied him from her own purse. At last, even 
this resource was exhausted, and then Bentley 
became a sharper, a gambler, even worse. But 
still she loved him, as only a lonely, desolate 
woman can. Years passed. Her son grew to- 
ward middle-age; she was becoming decrepit 
herself; he associated now only with felons; 
when he was with her he often struck her; and 
yet she loved him still. Finally, he came to her 
and demanded the use of the long-closed library 
to establish a press for counterfeiting; and 
though it seemed to her almost sacrilege, for 
she was thoroughly superstitious, she consented. 
Hence it was that Despencer, with whom Bentley 
had now become associated, had rented the old 
mansion. But a terror of some great calamity, 
which seemed to haunt her like a Fate in a Greek 
tragedy, kept her in continual apprehension. 
Often she implored her son to forego his prac- 
tices, or, at least, to carry them on somewhere 
else. But he answered only with a scornful 
All this we learned from her frantic 
ravings. 

The clap of thunder had awoke her in common 


But others are burned into my } with the rest of the household, and the shricks 


memory indelibly. My office was at the side of } of my cousin had brought her down stairs. When 
my cousin, whom I did not leave, except for a she saw the corpse of her son, she broke into the 
few minutes, for eight-and-forty hours. During { most piteous lamentations, mixed with insane 
part of that time she lay in violent convulsions, : reproaches of all in the dwelling. The danger- 
so that the nurse and I expected every hour to } ous condition of Georgiana did net restrain her. 
be her last. Toward morning the strength of } She burst into the chamber, and assaulted De- 
the attacks abated, and the physician, who $ § spencer to his face, declaring that if he had not 
arrived soon after, gave us faint hopes of her $ § . misled her son, she would not be childless. My 
recovery. But though she had relief, from that $ flesh crept at the frightful manner in which she 
period out, she never looked up again; and we} S cursed the cowering survivor, invoking on him 
could see that her days were numbered. 5 ‘and his family every evil which her imagination 
For it was impossible to conceal from her § could suggest. We could not, for some time, 
entirely the true state of affairs, and this know- S leave Georgiana long enough to force the half 
ledge broke her heart. If nothing else would ; maniacal mother from the room. But when our 
have betrayed to her the real character of her 3 3 patient had partially recovered, the nurse and I, 
husband, the passionate grief of old Jane would ? § with some help from Despencer, removed her, 
have done it; for the mystery that connected 3 and double-locked the door. I believe, after this, 
the ancient servant with Bentley was solved, $ S her passion took a new turn and subsided into 
now that he had met so fearful a death. Bent- grief, and that she threw herself on the dead 
ley, it came out, was old Jane’s son. He had ; body of Bentley, and wept frantically there till 
never, indeed, borne her name; and had been $ 3 almost morning. 
educated away from her.- But her heart clung $ ; It was daybreak before we could rally Despen- 
to him, in secret, as the only thing which was ; cer sufficiently to induce him to go for a physi- 
left to her to love. When he grew up, his hand- 3 cian. 1 have always thought that he was afraid 
some person, his talents, and the fashionable ; to go before. Even while he remained in his 
company he kept, made her dote on him, if pos- ¢ wife’s chamber, he would start and look fur- 
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tively around, at the slightest noise, as if he; I thought over all this, as soon as the condition 
expected another thunderbolt to fall, and that : of Georgiana gave me leisure to think of any- 
he was to be its victim. s thing but her peril. I had many doubts also as 
He never*returned from that errand. I had} to my own immunity from the law. I knew I 
already determined, in my own mind, that he : was innocent in intention; but I knew likewise 
would not. For it was impossible to prevent a ; that this would avail me but little. However, it 
eoroner’s jury on the body of Bentley, when the § was impossible for me to leave Georgiana. My 
fact of the felonious occupation in which the} post of duty was at her side, and there I would 
dead man had been engaged would be dis- : stay, I said to myself, even if it led me to the 
covered: and in such an event, the arrest and ; Penitentiary. 
trial of his confederate would inevitably foilow. $ (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LETTIE LANE. 


BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 


— 


In those days that long have vanished, 
Hours I ne’er may know again, 
Spirit-angels told me softly, 
They had come for Lettie Lane! 
Lettie Lane and I had studied 
Happy school girls side by side; 
Or, perchance, together loitered 
Where the brooklet’s tiny tide 
Washed the pebbles that we gathered, 
Or, with low and tinkling song, 
Bore the blossoms that we scattered, 
On its ripples far along. 
Skies of blue seemed then the purer, 
Fresher grew the wild-wood green, 
Clearer rang the robin’s numbers, 
Brighter gleamed the river’s sheen, 
For our hearts were lit by fancy, 
Tn those joyous times of old, 
Like as Autumn sunbeams tincture 


And the pure and lovely forehead 
Wore a more transparent hue. 
On her cheek, where erst the health-tints 
Rested in rich, damask bloom, 
Came the fatal hectic flower, 
Like a signal from the tomb! 
So I can but thus remember, 
While one white pond-lily lay 
In its fragrance on her pillow, 
My young playmate passed away! 
Fair the petals of that flower, 
But as pure and fair as them, 
Were the cold and waxen fingers 
That had clasped its balmy stem! 
Thus she passed the shadowy valley, 
And they laid her down to rest, 
Where the birds of Summer caroled 
Notes of beauty o’er her breast. 
Other friends since then have cheered me, 
Crimson leaves with hues of gold, With kind friendship’s soothing power, 
So we rambled, as I told you, But my yearning heart turns backward 
Two young, laughter-loving girls, To that mournful, parting hour! 
On my brow were plain brown tresses, ‘ Other scenes have come, and vanished, 
Hers was wreathed with golden curls. Yet will tears, like Summer rain, 
But full soon a change came o’er her, Fall upon the flowerets growing 
Brighter grew her eyes of blue, O’er the grave of Lettie Lane. 
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THE WILD FLOWER OF THE MOUNTAIN. 
BY JAMES M. THOMP@ON. 


And there, upon the moss-grown rock, 
Beside the dimpling fountain, 

I wooed and won my only love, 
The Wild Flower of the mountain. 


And as I think of dangers past, 
And joys between them shining, 

I feel new cords of tender love 
Around my soul entwining; 

To that dear maid I wooed beside 


Once roaming free o’er hill and vale, 
With heart uncaptivated, 

I found within the forest’s pale 
The fairest form created, 

She dwelt beneath a cottage roef, 
Hard by a limpid fountain; 

And bore the soul-enhancing name— 
The Wild Flower of the mountain. 


When first I saw this lovely maid, 
The modest smile she gave me, The purling crystal fountain, 

Placed me beneath the yoke of love, And then I twine my arms around 
So that no hand could save me; The Wild Flower of the mountain. 


Vou. XXXV.—22 
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MY UNLUCKY COUNTENANCE. 





BY A. L. OTIS. 





I surver under a singular misfortune. It will; of mine, if I ‘Was not that little lady who had 
not seem much to you when you hear it stated. $a fancy for taking things and not paying for 
I dare say if you are sentimental you will fail to } them?” 


understand the hardships of my case. 


; Oh, my counterparts! do conduct yourselves 


It is simply this—everybudy knows somebody ; with propriety, or a harmless sufferer will haunt 


who looks like me. 


hear, as soon after an introduction as etiquette § 
will allow, are, ‘‘You so strongly resemble a } for a permit to visit it. 
to all applicants who are deemed respectable, 


friend of mine,” &c.: or ‘‘You remind me so: 


The words I am sure to} you, if she can! 


I asked one of the trustees of some museum 
These permits are given 


forcibly of my absent cousin, aunt, sister, or; What was my dismay to receive in reply such 
sweetheart,” as the case may be: or ‘Pardon ; words as these, 


me, but your likeness to my old friend so and 
80, leads me to treat you with the familiarity $ 
due only to a longer acquaintance,” &c., &c. 

If you are of the turn above said, you ask, 
‘“‘Where is the misfortune?” Very agreeable, 3 


you think, for me to find mine always one of the $ 


‘‘old, familiar faces’—charming! never to look 
the stranger to any one, to be ‘‘hail fellow well 


met!” with every new-comer—to have a special N 


resemblance to everybody’s particular friend. 

You think so? Well, I object to it for the fol- $ 
lowing reasons—or no—I will give no reasons. 
I will let you deduce them for yourself from my 
experience. Put the case as yours. How would 
you like to find the resemblance generally unflat- 
tering? I have seen some of these fac-similes 
of myself. They were about as much like each 
other as Laps are like Spaniards, or Turks like 
Frenchmen: I don’t know how they can all be 
me! I have not, generally, felt elated by the 
comparison when confronted with my ‘‘very pic- 
tures.” They may possibly have experienced 
the same dissatisfaction—I hope not to the same 
extent. 

Or, how would you like to have no personality 
of your own; to be forever prejudged by the: 
qualities of others; to be sneered at beeause Miss } 
A—— is so vain; to be hated because Miss B—— 
is so malignant; to be laughed at because Miss 
C—— is so ridiculous; to say nothing of having 
miracles of industry required of you because of 
Miss D——’s “‘ faculty,” and miracles of patience 
on account of Miss E——’s amiability? 

This is to have no identity—to be perpetually 
swamped in others having stronger traits, like 
the sugar in a dose of castor-oil. 

I have had shop-keepers look sharply after me 
as I stood by the counter. One asked a friend 
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N 
$ ‘No, ma’am. To you' we must refuse one, 


unusual as such a denial is.” 

‘“Why so?” I stammered. 

*““You were so careless, and did so much 
3 damage in handling the specimens the last time 
S you were there, that my duty to the society 
3 obliges me to refuse the permit.” 

: I had never before visited the museum; but 
some rough copy of me, doubtless, had done so. 
; I have occasionally tried to prove the mistake 
3 § about my identity, but have generally been con- 
3 sidered only unblushingly persistent in gaining 
S my object at the expense of truth. If I meet 
with no contradiction to my representations and 
gain my point, those I address generally let me 
see that they are not ‘‘gulled,” but only indo- 

lent or indulgent. 

Is not such experience charming?—or what 
follows? 

Walking quietly along Chesnut street, I see 
blustering old Dr. driving along in his car- 
: riage. He pulls up, and calls out to me, a perfect 
$ stranger to him, though, as he is a distinguished 

man, I know him by sight. 
: “Go home—go home! I never saw such & 
$ perverse woman! Any person of sense, sick as 
; you are, would be abed! Such a patient abroad 
; speaks ill for her doctor. I won’t have it. Go 
; home!” 

I—the picture of health—ordered home for 4 
sick and unreasonable patient! and that too 
’ when the old novelist ——, is just passing, and 
$ hears every word, as a perceptible sneer in his 
> face tells me! A month or two afterward, I see 
some fling at womankind in his latest work, 
which I trace clearly to this incident. And all 
the time, no doubt, the poor, sick lady is groan- 
‘ing in-doors, and hoping to win golden opinions 
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MY UNLUCKY COUNTENANCE. 





of her physician by her obedience. A stormy § 
meeting with her unbelieving dictator, my un-} 
lucky visage has procured for the dear, good 3 
creature. Of course, he will maintain that he $ 
saw her out walking, and set an attempt to de- 3 N 
ceive down against her, when she protests she $ 
has not left her room. 

Sometimes the mistake produces only laugh- 
able results. At a pic-nic I wandered alone in 
a shady, cedar grove. I was dressed, as all the 
ladies were, in white. I leaned over a little, 
babbling brook, and became much interested in 
some minnows. I heard a step behind me, but 
that imported nothing to me—I expected no fond 

“surprises. Suddenly an arm stole about my 
waist. 

“TI have windued a whole hour for this!” said § 





began to feel flattered, as his attention seemed 
delicate, almost reverential, and quite involun- 
tarily prolonged. He scarcely left my side that 
§ evening: and when he took leave, asked permis- 
sion to call upon me. I granted it readily, as I 
knew his family and antecedents. 

The very next day he came, and the next, and 
the next—I was fluttered a little. I had been 
through such affairs before, and knew what this 
devotion foreboded; besides did not every friend 
I had congratulate me upon my conquest? 

At parties he scarcely left my side, for no 
coldness on my part could daunt him. At home 
he sat as near me as circumstances and etiquette 
permitted, tormenting me with his long gaze. 
He sent me bouquets anonymously, lent me 
} books, sang with me, and came daily. 





a man’s voice. I knew the gentleman well— $ 3} He was well-educated, handsome, of suitable 
supposed to be a stony, old bachelor. I looked age, and good estate. I began to look upon him 
up, met a prompt kiss, gave a prompt scream, $ with favor, but yet always felt that the whole 
and saw my astonished swain take a prompt affair was rather inexplicable, and probably 
departure, after a close, hasty, frightened look § $ founded upon some mistake; though I knew it 
into my face. N could not be one of identity this time. 

Walking along a country lane, I was overtaken ; One morning he asked for a private audience, 
by a young gentleman in a very stylish buggy. : and I was afraid the time had come when I must 
I never saw him before, yet he smiled, bowed, 3 give him a positive answer, yes or no. I was 
and stopped his horse suddenly. ‘Come, jump : not prepared to do this, and concluded to be 
in!” he cried out. ‘‘Miss Monroe sent me for § guided by circumstances whether to say ‘‘ wait” 
you. She is sick—you have not a minute toSor “no.” “Yes,” was decidedly not to be 
lose.” : uttered nor implied. 

Very much flurried at being summoned by a$ He came, and I fluttered down to the parior. 
Miss Monroe I never heard of before, I hastily 3 He rose to meet me, took my hand, and led me 
seized the extended hand and sprang into the é to a chair remote from a window. He took an- 
wagon, without taking pains to look again at; other, and sat facing me. It made me nervous, 
the messenger, whc meantime is carefully avert-$ this ceremony, and no, no, no, was on the tip 
ing his face. No sooner am I seated beside him, : of my tongue before he said a word. 
than I perceive that he is shaking with laughter; } ‘I asked to see you alone,” he said, at last, 
and suddenly he turns to me saying, while he } after mastering some a, “that I might 
starts off his horse with a brisk touch, 3 open my heart to you.” I smiled a willingness 

“Alla ruse, Lizzie! Miss Monroe don’t want : to preside at the uncovering of that casket; he 
you—but I do!” 3 continued, ‘You must have seen—have you not, 

I lift upon him a blank, amazed face. He } that for the last month you have been the delight 
starts, stares, colors, stammers out an apology, } of my eyes?” 
and something about expecting to meet Lizzie— “Does he expeet me to answer that?” I said, 
says I am ‘not the lady,” stops the horse and $ to myself, as he paused. I put up my fan to 
lets me get out in violent confusion; and while ; hide lips quivering with amusement. 
he drives off sheepishly recovering his counten- } “The delight of my eyes and of my heart! 
ance, I walk off lamenting mine, which plays me $ For years I have not known such refreshment, 
such tricks. I was 

At an evening party, I was introduced to a Mr. $ 
K—— at his request. He gazed at me there- } “You have comforted my inmost soul; the 
upon in a very confusing manner, grew pale and : : world looks bright because of you. It has been 
teary. I hastened to draw his attention from } ‘dark and desolate enough, God knows: but all 
myself to the music, the pictures, the dancing. } * clouds fly before your presence. I never ex- 
But though he was sufficiently polite, I saw that ; < pected to be so happy in this world as you have 
his mind was fully occupied in dwelling upon : ‘made me.” He was deeply in earnest, trembling 
me. From being embarrassed and annoyed, I‘ with magnetic emotion. He paused again. If 


; such pure joy as you have given me.” 
’ touched, moved, no laughing now, nearer crying. 
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his next question had been whether I would 
marry him, I think “yes” would have been in- 
evitable. 

“IT have come now to beg you to make my 
happiness. I know you can. You are the image 
of my former wife, my angel Belinda in heaven, 
who is waiting for me there, after a most blissful 
union here, cut too short, alas! I know she will 


not be jealous of you, for you are but her image ; 


here below, and I am complimenting her in mar- 
rying you.” 

As I listened to his fatuity, the angry spark 
in my eyes burnt up the softness he had at first 


evoked. I had half a mind to marry him, so as} 


to revenge myself upon his angel Belinda. But 
after all I could not. ‘Come!’ I said, cheerily, 
“I wonder if I am really like your wife.” 

“You are like her in every lovely feature—in 
glossy hair—dove-like eyes—happy lips—sweet 
dimpled chin, telling of gentleness. Then in ex- 
pression your face is like hers, all filled with the 
loving submission of woman, of her sweet help- 
lessness and graceful dependence upon man’s 
stronger mind.” 

“Ah,” said I, dryly. I knew now that there 
was glamour on his eyes, and he could not see 
me as I was. ‘‘Suppose we look alike—but are 
our characters similar, our turn of mind?” 

“Yes, I think so. You are both the humblest, 
meekest, most refined of women. Belinda was a 
true woman. I believe she never had a positive 
opinion on any subject out of her household. She 
knew woman’s sphere. She said, with woman’s 


instinctive delicacy, that she hated newspapers, ; 


and would never read them.” 

‘“‘Humph! ahem!” I choked a little. ‘Then 
eur circumstances, surroundings and experience? 
Such things have the making of all people but 
geniuses—were ours similar?” 

‘That I cannot say. I knew nothing of you 
a month ago.” 

‘‘T should like much to know whether our 
lives have moulded us into the resemblance you 
find between us, or whether it is inborn? May 


I ask a few questions? I will state particulars 
of my own experience, and if hers was different, 
3 please tell me.” 
$ ‘Most certainly.” He was rather glad, I 
3 thought, to learn a little of my history. Per- 
: haps he already began to doubt me. Belinda, I 
fancy, did not so bother him with questions. 

“Did she ever, being left penniless, earn her 
bread by her own exertions? Fighting hard for 
3 it with the men who denied her a chance to get 
it only because she was a woman; and when she 
had won it, eating it with bitter tears, because 
she was hated by her brothers, and despised by 
her sisters for having had to fight for it?” 

‘‘Belinda was averse to strife, and would have 
died of starvation rather than contend for food. 
She was all meek submission to whatever good 
or ill God sent to her; as woman should be.” 

He was rather speaking to himself in retro- 
spective admiration of his meek, inert partner, 
than to me, so I did not try to defend myself 
from his implied charge of unwomanliness. I 
only asked, ‘*‘ Was Belinda an authoress, or even 
a type-setter?” 

‘‘Belinda shunned notoriety,” he said, freez- 
ingly, eyeing me askance. 

**T set types in a printing-office once, and then 
became a small authoress, at which dignity I try 
to maintain myself now. Did Belinda study 
medicine? At the time that Florence Nightin- 
gale made every woman’s heart beat with pride 
and emulation, I went through two or three 
courses of lectures at the Female Medical Col- 
lege, and would have pursued the calling, if I 
$ had not had other claims upon me which for- 
$ bade it.” 

He rose suddenly, stared at me with glaring, 

ghastly eyes. 

: ‘Is it possible?” said he. ‘Have I nearly— 
$ yes, quite—asked a—a—a woman doctor to be 
3 my wife? I beg your pardon—I—I—I did not 
know,” &¢. He shuddered, and with a fright- 
ened look bewed himself out. He thought I was 
} like Belinda! What an escape! 


LISS. 
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IN EACH HEART TWO BEINGS. 





BY J.A. 


TURNER. 





In each heart two beings dwell, 
One an angel bright and good, 

And the other, mark it well, 
Comes of Satan’s sable brood. 


And they struggle day and night, 
Striving which shall wear the crown; 

One for darkness, one for light, 

One to smile, and one to frown. 


When the demon has the sway, 
Then the heart is dark and sad; 

When the angel has his way, 
Then the heart is light and glad. 


Brother mortal, fellow man, 
Watch the conflict every hour, 
Aid the angel if you can, 
In his deadly fight for power 
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ONE MONTH AT CHESTNUT-WOOD. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





Pernars I ought to bring my dramatis per-{ Point. Uncle Phil had lived there, summer and 
sone regularly upon the stage—introduce them } winter, for ten years, but this was to be my first 
in due form. The hour is a September twilight— 3 visit. Indeed, I had not seen any of the family 
the scene, a cosy, bachelor’s room. Handsome $ for at least twelve years. It was afternoon when 
books are on the shelves; handsome pictures on $I arrived there. Uncle Phil had met me at the 
the wall; and in one corner, standing on a marble 3 boat-landing, and given me a welcome so hearty 
pillar, is a bust of the Greek Clytie. The glow § that I already felt at home; my anticipations of 
from the fire illumines the hushed, still face, in- § pleasure were vivid as I lay back at my ease in 
formed with a most tender sadness. You would § the handsome carriage, which was conveying us 
think .she was the guardian spirit of the room. } through the most charming of winding drives to 
At present two young gentlemen occupy the } Chestnut-Wood 
apartment. One of them is stretched lazily upon ««¢And how is little Madge?’ I asked, after 
a lounge, watching the smoke frdm his cigar cur] } having made minute inquiries with regard to the 
upward in blue, fantastic rings, enjoying, to the § health of my aunt and my two older cousins, 
utmost, the dolce far niente of his idle youth, the } Sylvia and Fanny. Uncle Phil smiled as he an- 
idle hour, the luxurious room. No matter about } swered me, 
his name—his companion calls him “Hal,” but “«¢You forget, my boy, the changes that twelve 
he is not our hero. The other deserves more ; years make. Little, six-years-old Madge, every- 
especial notice. Mr. Carlton Newbury, at your } body’s plaything, has grown into Miss Margaret 
service, gentle reader—handsome, rich, distingue ; Newbury, a young lady of eighteen; the tallest 
and twenty-six. He is our hero, and he shall } of my three.’ 
tell his own story. He has just taken his cigar “T felt a little disappointed at first. When I 
from his mouth, thumped off the ashes against 3 had spent a winter with my uncle, in New York, 
the fender, and laid it on the table beside him, $ little Madge had been my especial pet and darl- 
and addresses his companion. ing, and now she was grown, it seemed, out of 

“I have a confession to make to you, Hal, $ all possibility of spoiling and petting—a digni- 
concerning an episode in my own life. Perhaps; fied Miss Margaret. Never mind, I would re- 
it carries a moral with it, and perhaps not. That } venge myself upon time and change by getting 
is as you take it. At least it will explain to you 3 up a flirtation. It would make the month I in- 
the reason of that indifference to the women of } tended to stay pass pleasantly for me, and just 
society, about which you have so often rallied $ give her a lesson in the ways of the world and 
me. society ; poor, unsophisticated, country-bred little 

“I was twenty-two when I left college. I had } thing! 
graduated with all due honors. Perhaps I was “By the time I had arrived at this magnani- 
4 little conceited—Harvard is a good soil to grow } mous resolve, the carriage had stopped in front 
vanity in. I felt myself irresistible, and was of Chestnut-Wood. It was a large, rambling 
quite ready to be fallen in love with. I shouldn’t $ house; just the most comfortable-looking place 
be a bad match for any young lady, I flattered } you can imagine. A double piazza surrounded 
myself. I had a snug, little fortune of fifty thou- { it on three sides, and a spacious flight of white 
sand, which I had just stepped into, and then— } stone steps led up to the front entrance. A 
my talents. To be sure these latter haven’t done charming young girl stood on the lower piazza, 
much for me yet, but they were a perfect Eldo- } her dark straw hat hanging on her arm, and her 
rado in prospective. 1 was pleased with myself, } soft, brown curls blown all about her fair, youth- 
and, therefore, with every one else, and, in this } ful face. She was dressed in white, with a blue 
amiable state of mind, I went to Chestnut-Wood. 3 girdle about her waist . She had bright, yet 

“Chestnut-Wood is the handsome country-seat } dreamy, hazel eyes, which just matched her hair 
of my uncle, Philip Newbury, my father’s half { in color, rosy cheeks, and face of the purest oval. 
brother, a beautiful place on the west bank of {She came forward to meet me as I stepped from 
the Hudson, a few miles before you reach West } the carriage. 
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«¢¢This is little Madge,’ said uncle Phil, with ; building our Spanish castles in the clouds. And 
a merry laugh. ‘Your cousin Carlton has been 3 yet I should have sworn I did not love her. 
inquiring after you. He remembers some of } had dreamed of love as a wild, tumultuous pas- 
your mad-cap tricks, and he expected to find: sion; taking the strong heart by storm; filling 
you the same little, teazing plague as ever.’ ; the veins with fever; making nights turbulent 
“She shook her head saucily. ‘He may find } with dreams, and days full of wild unrest. 1 
me a teazing plague still, though no longer a} experienced nothing of all this. My rest was 
‘little one.’ $ quiet. I don’t know that I ever once dreamed 
“I took her hand and looked into her clear ; of Madge. My pulses beat regularly, and my 
eyes till the roses on her cheeks deepened to ‘ enjoyment of her presence was tranquil. 
crimson, as I whispered, with the gallantry of a; ‘‘Things went on thus for two long, delicious 
newly fledged beau, ‘I find you all that I could} weeks. I was thoroughly content—I desired no 
have dreamed, and more than I should have } change, but Fate had ordained one, nevertheless. 
dared to hope.’ “I had sat, one evening, with Madge by my 
“«*Very prettily said,’ laughed Miss Margaret, ; side as usual, watching the sunset, as it kindled 
more self-possessed than I was, and that was the} up with its weird fires the tranquil river, the 
beginning of my first flirtation. rocky heights, and the stately chesnut trees, 
‘‘Of all places in the world give me a well} For some time we had both been silent, but as 
laid-out country-seat for making love. What} we rose to go I said, idly, 
with walks and drives, summer-houses and ‘“**How happy we are together, Madge, at 
arbors, and little rustic seats under sheltering } least how happy I am with you.’ 
trees, he must be dull indeed who cannot find “She smiled. ‘Yes, but after to-night, you 
an opportunity to air his vocabulary of pretty $ know, we can’t be together quite so much. You 
speeches. 3 S are at home here now, so. you must help me to 
“I found my aunt the same kind, motherly $ ; entertain the new guests.’ 
soul as ever—only, perhaps, a trifle fatter, as “TI had forgotten until that moment that a 
trifle slower in her movements. Sylvia and $ half dozen visitors were expected on the morrow. 
Fanny were young ladies quite comme il faut; \ Now the recollection vexed me. I was in the 
well-dressed, well-bred and well-looking; but, it} mood to quarrel with anything which should 
seemed to me, no one could see them when their § make Madge less exclusively my companion. I 
younger sister was in the room: I, at least, had} presume my tone reflected my annoyance as I 
only eyes for Margaret. It was not long before $ said, 
I had established myself on terms of quiet fami-$ ‘‘‘ Well, they will be nothing to me, nothing 
liarity with her. I called her Madge, as I used $ but a vexation, anyway. Do you like any of 
to when we were both children, and, walking, $ them ? 
riding, reading or dreaming, we were together ‘«<«Yes,’ she answered, heartily, ‘I like them 
all the day long. I had not thought of falling } all, and I love Virginie very much. Has she not 
in love with her, or, indeed, of her loving me. 3a pretty name, Virginie St. Clair? She is of 
God knows I was not cruel enough or reckless 3 French descent, and wonderfully fascinating.’ 
enough knowingly to have trifled with her—to; ‘‘‘Is she handsome?’ I asked, somewhat in- 
have won that innocent young girl’s heart only § $ terested in spite of myself. But on this point 
to cast to the winds the treasure of her love—to $ Madge would give me no satisfaction. She would 
darken the merry life that was like a fair sum- not spoil my surprise, she said; I must judge for 
mer morning, jubilant with birds, glad with roses : myself. The subject dropped there. We paced 
and sunshine. I thought, at first, that it was: ; leisurely along, under the lofty trees, toward the 
only a flirtation, and soon I ceased to think at $ S house. As we drew near, moved by an irre- 
all, and contented myself with simply enjoying. 3 ’ sistible impulse, I took her hand in mine, and, 
She made me very happy. A purer creature, or : looking into her clear eyes, I whispered, 
one more innocently, blithesomely glad heaven? «‘*Madge, words are not enough to tell how 
never created, I loved to read to her—to see ; dear you are to me,’ and bending toward her I 





how her fine taste appreciated and recognized } pressed a quick, silent kiss on her trembling 
all that was true, and beautiful, and worthy—to 3 lips. I think her first impulse was to turn away, 
watch the quick thoughts rising in her clear} but she did not, and I felt a faint, caressing 
eyes. ; touch of those pure lips; my kiss was returned. 

‘‘Never had summer been to me so bright, so $I think it was the first one any man, save her 
full of life and splendor and richness. Never} 3 father, had ever pressed on that sweet, young 
were sunsets like those we watched together, > mouth, since she had grown to womanhood, 
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and my heart thrilled with a strange sense of } snatches of old and melancholy ballads; seme- 
sacredness. I did not mean that she should $ times letting the music tell its own story of com- 
understand that I loved her as lovers love, and} plaint, or passion, or triumph. Was it strange 
yet, perhaps, I could hardly have said it more : I was bewildered? 
plainly. é “The next day, at sunset, I found her sitting 
“The next afternoon, when I returned from a3 alone in the very place where I had sat with 
ramble in which Madge had excused herself from S Madge, two evenings before Apparently she 
joining me, I found the company had already ; did not see me as I approached. Nothing could 
arrived, and were assembled in the drawing-room. $ S have been more picturesque than her attitude. 
There were three young men, I think, and as $ * She leaned against the bole of an old tree, whose 
many ladies, and with them were my three fair 3 } drooping boughs waved over her bared head. 
cousins. I stood for a moment, watching them } The sunset had kindled her fair hair till it looked 
from the door, before any one had perceived me. } like a halo of glory, and her large, blue eyes 
With one exception the ladies were all attired in ¢ were fixed steadily on the distant clouds. When 
light summery ‘dresses, white, or nearly so. But ¢1 called her name, that same marvelous blush 
one was standing with her back toward me, ; transfigured her face, but she made room for mo 
dressed in a robe fashioned of some thin, black } on the bench beside her. 
material, through which her fine arms and shoul- ‘¢<T am surprised to find you alone, Miss 8t. 
ders gleamed like marble. Her hair was very Clair,’ I began. I did not feel quite so much at 
light, soft and silky, but heavy from its redund- $ my ease as I should with Madge. 








ance. It drooped low upon her neck, and among 
its shining coils she had twisted carelessly a 
large, white water lily. Her head was small, 


classically shaped, and haughtily set upon her } 


shoulders. 
“This was all I could see from the position I 
occupied, but presently Madge turned toward 





««¢Yes,’ she answered, indifferently. ‘I seemed 
to be Madame De Trop. Messieurs Elliott and 
Marsden brought their lady-loves with them, Mr. 
Holbrook is absorbed in his devotion to your 
cousin Sylvia, and you—but I haven’t learned 
yet at whose shrine you do worship.’ 

“¢¢ At yours, if you will allow me,’ I said, with 


the door and saw me. I was at once introduced $ a half boyish attempt at gallantry, but very much 
to all the party, and I found my tall lady in in earnest, nevertheless. That was the com- 
black was no other than Miss Virginie St. Clair. ; mencement of my second flirtation. From that 
Her face was very striking—a low, womanly } time I believed myself really in love. I had all 
brow, large, ultra-marine blue eyes, Grecian fea-} the proper symptoms—throbbing pulses, dan- 
tures, thin, yet strangely expressive lips, and } gerous dreams, nights and days of unrest. I 
complexion pure and perfectly colorless. She }can remember now how pale and quiet Madge 
seemed to me the most magnificent creature I} grew in those days. She stole round the house 
ever beheld. When she spoke, her tones, low, $ noiselessly as a shadow. Her merry laugh was 
dreamy, musical and sweetly pathetic, completed } hushed, and for the most part she seldom spoke. 
the spell. I was her bond slave from that mo- $ Sometimes, however, she would rouse herself, 
ment. When I was presented to her she blushed, 3 and break forth into fitful flashes of wild gayety. 
and perhaps nothing about her was more pecu- $I must have noticed these things at the time— 
liar than the change thus effected. Her brow $ otherwise I could not have remembered them; 
remained marble white, but there rose slowly to $ but I did not at all realize them then. Vitginie 
each cheek a single crimson spot, which settled $ * St. Clair intoxicated me—she got into my head. 
and burned there steadily. I do not know her 3 She was like continual draughts of strong, old 
age: I should think, now, she might have been ; N wine. 
twenty-five. 3 «She certainly encouraged all my attentions. 
“Neither of my cousins were musical, but } She talked to me often of herself, of her own 
among the other furniture of the drawing-room : tastes, and hopes, and dreams. I thought she 
Were a fine harp and piano. That evening both } had revealed to me her inner nature. Sometimes 
were in requisition. Miss St. Clair performed ; I even believed that she loved me. She would 
for some time on the former. It was well suited § > tell me so, with her looks, her blushes, the low 
to display her snowy arms and regal figure, but ‘ intonations of her voice—every way but in words. 
she appeared quite unconscious of this. Indeed, } Then again she would torture me with some un- 
after a time, she seemed to forget the presence : accountable freak of coldness. I believe she 
of any one in the room, and went on improvising { tantalized me as much as she charmed me into 
one wild, fantastic strain after another; some- $ loving her. 
times accompanying them with her voice, singing} “One day, just at twilight, I chanced to meet 
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Madge in the grounds. It was the first time I ; from the reality. She drew herself up like a 
had seen her alone since Miss St. Clair came, } queen, and haughtily she answered me, 

and I noticed, with a real pang, that she had “«*T did not anticipate this, Mr. Newbury. 
grown thin and pale—that a look of settled sad- Upon my word, I never thought of any danger 
ness was on her young, wistful face. I think; in a pleasant friendship with one so young as 
she was dearer to me than I knew, even then.: you Why, I am years older; my tastes are dif- 
I caught her hand, as she was silently passing ferent. I have seen more of life. I should make 
me. jyou wretched. You need some cooing, little 

“«*Madge,’ I cried, ‘you are looking wretch- § dove—Madge, for instance—not a world-worn, 
edly. All this company and excitement is too \ world-wise woman like me. Besides, highly as 
much for you. Come and take a quiet stroll} I estimate the honor you do me, I could, under 
with me.’ no circumstances, accept it. My promised hus- 

‘A perceptible sneer disfigured her sweet face ; band is to come for me to-morrow. I do regret 
for a moment, and she snatched her hand from $ this—I do deeply regret it, if, as you say, your 
my clasp, as she answered, $ whole life’s happiness depends on me, but I hope 

‘«*Oertainly not. Miss St. Clair could not} to hear, we long, that you are happy in some 
spare you.’ ; other way.’ 

‘She hurried away, but she turned once as 3 “Mine is a nature of quick intuitions. In that 
she flitted on, and gave me a look so full of love $ : moment the scales fell from my eyes. Before 
and grief, blended, it seemed to me, with scorn, $ 3 $ that woman had half finished speaking, I would 
that I was confounded. Vanity enough I had, $ < not have made her my wife for the Universe. I 
but the possibility that she loved me had never $ ‘ saw her as she was; a finished coquette, whose 
occurred to me. I was utterly at a loss to com- $ $ sole principle was worldly prudence; to whom 
prehend the sudden change which less than two : love was a myth, friendship an absurdity. Pos- 
weeks had brought about. I did once think she 3 sibly her sneer at my youth may have quickened 
might have felt that since Miss St. Clair’s coming {my perceptions. At all events I was disen- 
I had slighted her; but then she, herself, had } chanted, then and there. I think she saw it 
asked me to help entertain her guests, and she $ Sand it piqued her.  Coolly as she had spoken I 
had said that she loved Virginie. ; replied, 

“I suppose I had overrated my own coolness} “ ‘At least, Miss St. Clair, allow me to thank 
and courage. Certainly with Virginie St. Clair } you for some very happy hours—in short, for the 
I was far from bold. When at last I told her: pleasantest flirtation in which I have ever taken 
my love, I think nothing but my desperation } part.’ 
could have given me strength. You don’t know,; ‘‘‘You know your experience has been but 
Hal, how I worshiped that woman. It seems} short,’ she retorted, with a bitter curl of her 
strange to me, now. It was a brief, temporary § thin lip. 
madness, but while it lasted I deemed her the “‘When I went into the house, I looked at 
purest and most perfect being heaven ever chis- Madge with a sharpened perception. Then, for 
eled into faultless beauty. She had been there $ the first time, it occurred to me that perhaps she 
two weeks when she told me, one night, that she { loved me—that it might be love of me which had 
was to leave the next day. Then I must speak. § paled her cheek and saddened her voice. How 
Hope, life, heaven, it seemed to me were slipping $1 blessed the thought. I don’t know as you can 
from me. I must make one wild, frenzied effort $ understand such sudden transitions, but, now 
to hold them back. that the fever fit was over, I knew that I had 

“T cast myself on my knees at her feet, my } loved Madge purely and truly before Miss St. 
madness went even so far. I poured out my soul $ Clair came to Chestnut-Wood, and that I had 
before her. I could not if I would, I would not § 3 never really loved any other. In one sole re- 
if I could, recall the rhapsodies of my frantic § ’ spect, I thought, Virginie St. Clair had under- 
idolatry. I do not know what I said, or how$ ‘ stood me; and that was when she said my nature 
long I talked to her. I know she listened quietly, $ ‘ needed one like Madge. I looked at the dear 
but that bewildering blush burned steadily on $ : S girl again, as she sat opposite to me. I cannot 
her cheek all the while, and her eyes gleamed } describe to you the expression of tender sorrow 
like stars. In some fashion I asked her to marry ‘that her face wore. It was the same which 
me, and then I paused. I had had some deli- 5 ° makes that bust of Clytie, to me, the most beau- 
rious visions, in which, in answer to such words 3 S tiful that sculptor ever chiseled. I bought the 
of mine, I had felt her arms around my neck, $ : ’ Clytie for the sake of its strange resemblance to 
her kisses upon my lips; but they were very far * ’ Madge, not in features, but in expression. 
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“That night Miss St. Clair played, and sang, 2 trees, she had thought I meant the kiss for my 
and talked. She exerted every one of her rare $ S future wife. But when Miss St. Clair came she 
and peculiar powers of fascination. So far as I had seen her mistake—seen that what I had felt 
was concerned she exerted them in vain. I was $for her had been only what I could feel for any 
indifferent enough to be amused and entertained } pretty woman. I had made her blush for her 
by her, but the hour was past when she could 3 own folly; for the ease with which she had been 
touch my heart. N $ won, almost unsought. Now, I turned again to 

“The next day her lover came. Jove! What her, but she could never marry me. It was not 
a man he was to chain that proud woman to his } Sat all that Virginie had rejected me; not that 
chariot wheels. A man worth, they said, half a} ‘ she did not love me; but she could not trust me. 
nillion. It certainly was all he was worth. I$ While there were so many beautiful women in 
have never seen a more expressionless face—a $ the world, so many far superior to her in every 
man more utterly void of intellect, of enthusiasm, 3 way, she must never, never run the risk of find- 
of all spirit save a certain dogged and asinine 3 ing herself an unloved wife. In vain I entreated 
obstinacy. He had chosen her without the shal-$ her. Gentle and loving as she was, she was firm. 
lowest pretence to loving or understanding her; } Oh, Hal, I knew then what a woman I had lost. 
because she was recognized in the world as a “T left Chestnut-Wood. My month was over, 
splendid woman; because even his dull eyes {and so was the crisis of my destiny. It boots 
could see that she was beautiful. not to speak of my sufferings. They were such 

“T tell you, Hal, I saw that woman in society } as the best friend could hardly sympathize with. 
last winter, and it made my heart bleed. Despite $I thought then I should never see Chestnut- 
her heartlessness and insincerity—for which I$ Wood again, but twelvemonths had not passed 
doubt not her thoroughly worldly mother is in a} before 1 had sought Madge and again striven 
great degree responsible—despite these, I be- 3 vainly to change her decision. I came back 
lieve heaven gave her, had she not so outraged $ then with my life’s hope dead utterly. 
it,a lofty nature. To see her—with her keen ‘IT have not been misanthropic since. I have 
intellect, her aesthetic tastes, her fine organiza- 3 striven to give and receive happiness; but can 
tion—chained to the dolt she married is a piteous $ you wonder at my indifference to the golden- 
sight. But the best part of her gifts had been 3 winged butterflies of society, when I remem- 
perverted before I knew her: and in her best } bered what a woman had loved me?” 
days she could never have satisfied my heart. ‘So you will never be married?” cried Hal, 

“She had been gone three days, when at half sadly. 
length I secured an interview with Madge. She “T hope I shall,” and as he spoke, Carlton 
had resolutely avoided me; and it was only after ; Newbury’s smile glorified and transfigured his 
avery urgent and positive request that I was 3 face. ‘If I had not hoped so I could not have 
allowed to see her alone. I made to her my g borne to tell you this story. I saw Madge again 
humble confession; I unveiled to her all my § ‘this summer. My four years of lonely waiting 
heart. I offered her my love, my hand, my $ ‘ had touched her heart. I have at last succeeded 
future life. She answered me with pale face$in convincing her that her empire over me is 
and eyes streaming with tender tears. She} unchangeable and absolute; and I hope, next 
would not wrong her own heart, she said, by 3 Christmas, to present her to you as my wife.” 
denying her love for me. She did love me, His friend grasped his hand in a fervent pres- 
deeply, dearly. When I, as it seemed, was but $ sure. ‘May you make her as good a husband 
playing with her she had loved me in passionate $ as she deserves, and, if you’ll promise that, I'll 
earnest. When I had kissed her, under the * be groomsman at your wedding.” 
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Ture is a star ’mid beauty’s train 
Of mild and pleasing ray; 

Before its light all others wane, 

That this bright star may ever reign 
Peerless through night and day. 


There is a heart on which the beams 
Of this bright star shall shine; 
For this it lives; on this it gleams, 


Like sunlight in its golden streams— 
*Tis this fond heart of mine. 


There is a power that rules this star, 
*Tis love within the breast; 
It guides to joy, then points afar, 
Beyond the dark and narrow bar 
Of time to sweeter rest. 


MAAR 





MABEL JORDAN. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue hazy softness of an Indian summer sun- 
set shone in through the open windows, filling 
the room with a mellow radiance seen at no 
other season. A wood fire was burning on the 
hearth, which gave an air of luxurious comfort 
to the apartment, although the evening was not 
chilly, for the day had been as warm and bright 
as a return of midsummer. 

The room was spacious and lofty, furnished 
with every elegance which wealth and refined 
taste could gather around. Carved book-cases 
lined the walls—rich crimson draperies were 
swept back from the windows—easy-chairs and 
eouches of every description were scattered about, 
yet there was no confusion, no disorder, every- 
thing showed that some hand had arranged the 
apartment with artistic care. 





{that makes me a little stupid—you will excuse 


it, I am sure.” 

“Do not apologize; you were very kind and 
considerate, but I am sorry you took so much 
trouble,” Mr. Thirstan said, with a peculiar 
smile, fully understanding that his sister had 
spent the night in her easy-chair quite as com- 
fortably as she would have done in bed; still 
her intention was affectionate, and if she had a 
tendency to doze certainly that could be forgiven, 

“‘Do you know where she went?” he asked. 

“Only for a little walk, John. Really your 
sudden arrival has quite confused me; I am sure 
dinner ought to be ready. Where can Mabel be? 
How tiresome of the child to be out?” 

‘‘Did she say nothing at all before going?” 

‘‘Dear me! I cannot remember. How stupid 
of me, to be sure! You see the gentleman was 


A middle-aged lady, comfortably common-place : here, and they were talking at the other end of 
and placid, was seated in a low chair by the the room, or playing the piano.” 


hearth, her hands folded upon her lap, and a roll 
of knitting half fallen upon the carpet with $ 


which a pet kitten was making sad havoc. 


‘*What gentleman?” 
‘And I really believe I was quite asleep when 


The 3 she left the room. Go away, Kitty, you have 


lady had evidently lapsed into a gentle doze, quite spoiled my work, you naugliy littl 
such as only a truly indolent and matter-of-fact } thing!” 


person can enjoy in its full perfection. 


The other occupant of the room was a tall, } 





sad-looking man, whose rest] presented a 


‘‘Who was here, Elizabeth?” 
‘“Why Mr. Myers—he comes very often—quite 


Sa pleasant young man he is too. I assure you, 


singular contrast to the quiet around. He was ; the other day, he took up some stitches in my 
walking hurriedly up and down the floor, occa- } knitting as nicely as I could have done myself— 
sionally pausing near the window to glance out : much better than Mabel, I am sure, for she 


upon the lawn, evidently in momentary expecta- § always manages to drop more.” 


tion of some arrival. Many times he looked im- 
patiently toward the sleeper; then walked rapidly 
on again, as if hesitating to disturb her repose. 

At last his impatience seemed to overpower his 
good nature, and he said, abruptly, 

“It is very strange, Elizabeth, that Mabel 
does not come in.” 

The lady moved in her chair—she was evi- 
dently not one of those nervous persons who are 
startled by any unexpected sound—opened her 
eyes languidly, and said, in just the placid tone 
one could have sworn would issue from her lips, 

“Did you speak, John?” 

*T said that it was very strange Mabel did not 
come in. She knew that I was expected!” 

**Oh! dear, yes, I should think so. She knew 
that * up all night long looking for you— 





“Well, well,” broke in Mr. Thirstan; ‘Myers 
—Myers! What were you saying?” 

‘‘ About the knitting, of course. Mabel always 
disarranges the whole thing.” 

‘‘Confound the knitting!” muttered Mr. Thir- 
stan, crushing a letter envelope in his hand and 
flinging it upon the floor. ‘I ask you, what 
Myers? how came Mabel to know him? where 
did you meet him?” 

“Indeed I don’t think I met him at all. 
Anderson brought him here, if I recollect.” 

“Do you know his other name, Elizabeth? Is 
it Philip?” 

“Really now I can’t tell,” returned the lady, 
slowly, quite unmoved by her companion’s ¢x- 
citement, ‘I have such a bad memory for names; 
but it seems to me it was—what was it now— 
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James, Henry? Well, it might have been Philip, 
after all.” 

“Tell me all you know about that man!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Thirstan, in a tone which roused 
even the imperturbable Elizabeth. 

“What on earth, John,” she began, but he 
interrupted her without ceremony. 

«Answer me at once, Elizabeth: How comes 
it that I find that man a visitor at this house 
during my absence?” 

“Why I told you; Mrs. Anderson brought 
him! Is there anything wong? Are you angry, 
John?” 

“Has he been in the habit of coming here 
often ?” 

“Oh! very often. I think they called the day 
after you left—really I think he has been here 
every day since, and that is six weeks ago. He 
rides and walks with Mabel—sings—oh! he is 
very accomplished! If you had only seen him 
taking up those stitches,” 

“Elizabeth, you will drive me insane! Do, for 
one moment, keep to the point of your story!” 

“Now you are angry, John, and you know 
how that always flurries me! Really it is hard, 
when you have just come home, after my sitting 
up all night too—never closed my eyes, and was 
so anxious I could scarcely eat a morsel of the 
chicken Margaret had prepared. It isn’t right, 





John!” 

There were symptoms of tears, so Mr. Thir- 
stan endeavored to check them at once. 

“T did not mean to be harsh, Elizabeth—ex- 
cuse me! Only tell me about that man.” 

“Hark, they are coming; I will ask Mabel at 
once.” 

“Hush, not a word—here they are.” 

The sunlight had parted from the room, and 
the grey tints of evening had gathered round. : 
Mr. Thirstan stood upright in the twilight, look- 
ing pale and stern; and Elizabeth was quite 
startled out of her complacency by his appear- 
ance. 

The door opened, and a tall, slender girl en- 
tered hurriedly, exclaiming, 

“Oh, Mr. Thirstan, I am so glad you have 
come back! You naughty man to stay away so 
long!” 

She ran to him, clasped his hands and held up 
her lips to be kissed. He greeted her with grave 
affection, but said only, “You are not alone, 
Mabel?” 


“Oh, no, where is Mr. Myers? You see we 


: the door. 





had no idea you would come! Mr. Myers?” and $ 
with these disconnected words she hurried out 
of the room: and her voice was heard in the hall ; 
in eager expostulation. ; : 
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‘‘Excuse me,” said a deep voice, that made 
Mr. Thirstan start and clench his hands; ‘I will 
not intrude this evening—another time.” 

‘*Now, come in now!” exclaimed Mabel, evi- 
dently leading him toward the door. 

At that moment a servant entered from the 
inner room with lamps, illuminating the apart- 
ment after the grey gloom; and at that moment 
the girl returned, accompanied by a young man, 
who paused near the entrance as if uncertain 
how to proceed. 

‘“‘Mr. Thirstan,” said Mabel, ‘let me present 
to you a new acquaintance of ours— Mr. Philip 
Myers.” 

The young man took a step forward, evidently 
concealing his hesitation under an assumption 
of assurance; but Mr. Thirstan waved him back, 
and stood for a moment looking fixedly in his 
face. 

‘How happens it that I find Mr. Myers a 
visitor in my house?” he said, in a cold, hard 
tone. ‘Leave this room, young gentleman, and 
never dare to look in my face again.” 

‘“‘This is very singular,” said Myers, in a fal- 
tering voice. 

“‘No words, sir, but go! I warned you long 
since not to approach me; now I bid you leave 
my house.” 

“If you will allow me to speak with you for a 
moment—I can explain——” 

“Not a word. Go, or I will have you driven 
out like a whipped hound.” 

‘¢You know that in the presence of these ladies 
you are safe to insult me,” exclaimed Myers: 
‘but another time——” 

“IT warn you to go!” said Mr. Thirstan, in a 
low, terrible tone. 

The young man’s eyes fell. He turned toward 
‘*Excuse me, Miss Jordan,” he said; 
“T regret this, but it is not my fault.” 

Mabel and Miss Thirstan had remained amazed 
spectators of that strange scene. The latter was 
quietly crying, her grand resource upon all occa- 
sions; but the girl had recovered from her stupor 
of astonishment and stepped boldly forward, 

“Stop, Mr. Myers!” she exclaimed. ‘Mr. 
Thirstan, your conduct is ungentlemanly and 
ungenerous,”” 

‘«* Allow me to retire,” Myers said, and as he 
bowed over her hand he whispered, ‘‘you will 
hear from me to-morrow. I can explain all.” 

Mr. Thirstan paid no attention to her words; 
never moved, but stood watching Myers until he 
left the room. When the outer door closed, Mabel 
turned toward him, her cheeks crimson with pas- 
sion. 

‘You have insulted my guest,” she exclaimed; 
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“how dared you do it, Mr. Thirstan? It was 
a miserable, contemptible act—I blush for you, 
sir.” 

Still he did not move, but the harshness of 
his face gave way to a strange sadness. 

‘*Hush, Mabel,” he said only; ‘‘you will be 
sorry for this.” 

“Don’t quarrel,” sobbed Elizabeth; 
don’t!” 

‘That man, Mabel, is a villain, and I have 
treated him as such.” 

“TI do not believe it!” she cried. 
told you so has lied!” 

*T speak from my actual knowledge——” 

**T will not believe it!” 


“ pray 


«* Whoever 


lie?” 

Her rage gave way to a passion of tears. She $ 
threw herself upon a couch and wept aloud; 
while Mr. Thirstan sat down pale and trem- § 
bling; and Elizabeth went from one to another 
wringing her hands, alternately blaming and 
persuading until she grew quite frantic. 

After a time, Mabel rushed out of the room 
and locked hersel? in her own chamber, from 
whence no persuasions of Elizabeth could induce 
her to descend again that night. The dinner } 
was sent away from the table untouched, and the $ 


most wretched night that old house had wit- 
nessed for years settled heavily down. 


CHAPTER II. 

Maset Jorpan had been left while quite 
young the ward of Miss Thirstan, who had been 
a boyish love of the girl’s father, and for whom 
he had preserved all the illusion which is apt to 
centre about the memory of an early affection 
John Thirstan was several years younger than 
his sister, still she had been accustomed to look 
up to him as a superior being; and when Mabel 
Jordan came to reside with them, a wild, high- 
spirited school girl, the guardianship had, in 
point of fact, devolved upon him, as Miss Thir- 
stan made no exercise of her power beyond 


spoiling and petting the girl in every way pos- 


sible. She had grown up almost to womanhood 
under John Thirstan’s care. He had been her 
teacher, her companion, and unconsciously to 
himself deeper and stronger feelings had stolen } 
into his heart, which had found no utterance, $ 
and which were perhaps scarcely acknowledged 
to himself. 

Six weeks before, important business had com- 
pelled him to leave home, and for almost the first 
time Mabel had been left wholly to his sister’s § 
guidance. With the entrance of Philip Myers * 


s 


Pt 


“Mabel, do you think I would tell you of 


. } house. 


2 into the house, a new revelation had dawned 
upon the soul of that young girl. She was an 
excitable, impulsive creature, and it needed not 
long for that bad man to obtain an ascendency 
over her, which, for a season, quite overpowered 
the influence of the past, and the tender guid- 
ance which had aided her hitherto. 

Mr. Thirstan had known Philip Myers years 
before in Europe—known him as a boy, not a 
wild, reckless youth, whose errors sprang from 
the thoughtlessness of early passion, but a bold, 
unscrupulous man, who had never known the 
innocence and purity which should belong to 
boyhood. Since then circumstances had thrown 
$ them together, and he knew Myers now for a 
dastardly fortune-hunter and a heartless liber- 
3 tine, who could only have been attracted toward 
8 Mabel by her reputed wealth, and the first blush 

s of youthful beauty which made her so irresis- 
Ny S tible. 
$ The next morning, Mr. Thirstan had an ear- 
S nest conversation with Mabel, but he found her 
\ unyielding and rebellious as on the previous 
3 i evening. Before he conversed with her a long 
3 letter from Myers had been placed in her hand, 
@ fall of beautiful sophistries and false explana- 
; tions, which rendered all Mr. Thirstan’s argu- 
: ‘ments of no avail. He made no denial of his 
past errors; but he assured Mabel that she was 
; the angel who was to lead him into better paths: 
if she deserted him he was wholly lost. He nar- 
$ rated a well told tale, which accounted for Mr. 
3 Thirstan’s hatred; and as the latter would enter 
; into regular explanation, left Mabel with the 
S impression that her guardian had been the one 
most in fault. 
$ <A wretched, miserrble week passed in the 
Elizabeth was so completely overcome 
by the state of affairs, that she was quite unfit 
to leave her room; and Mabel was in a fit of 
proud anger, from which no effort of Mr. Thir- 
stan’s could rouse her. He learned that Myers 
had left the neighborhood, so that there was no 
fear of her meeting him, and Thirstan deter- 
$ mined to allow matters to rest for a time. 

How much he suffered no one dreamed. He 
looked cold and grave, performing his daily 
duties with unchanged serenity: but oh, the 
: nights of anguish and despair, when sleep stood 
; \ aloof, leaving him alone with his misery, seeing 
$ no hope, no release! 

When life ends, and in the broad morning of 
the hereafter we all stand face to face, with 
S every thought and feeling revealed, how will 
§ those who knew and loved us best start and 
3 % shudder at the unspoken pains which have been 
* the daily companions of each of us, during this 
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long pilgrimage, which seems to reach no goal, i gate, but there was nothing visible—mo sound 
no fruition here? $ met his ear save the low moan of the wind, more 

Mabel did not dream that Mr. Thirstan loved : sad and ominous than before. “ 
her; had she know it she would not have been{ She could not have passed that way. He 
in the least softened or touched! The young $ rushed back to the house and entered her cham- 
are proverbially hard-hearted: it is only time § ber—it was deserted. He clutched his hands 
and long suffering which teach us real kindness $ together until the nails sunk deep in the flesh, 
of heart and sympathy for those who love in$ but he was not a man to give way to impotent 
vain. & grief. 

Mabel received letters daily from Myers, and$ Suddenly he remembered that she must have 
was preparing for herself a terrible fate if no 3 gone out of the back entrance, and gained a side 
good angel interfered to check her in her reck- 3 road from the grove beyond. The carriage that 
less courage. drove up in front had been only to deceive the 

I said that a week passed thus—a week in $ ears of any watcher. 
each day of which seemed concentrated the suf-} Again he dashed on in hot pursuit. It was 
fering of a life time. quite dark in the grove, and once he stumbled 

One night Mabel and Elizabeth had retired $ and fell, bruising his forehead till the blood 
early to their rooms, leaving Mr. Thirstan alone } streamed hotly over his face, but he did not feel 
in the library. He sat there until late in the$the pain. He gained the road, and saw by the 
evening, surrendering himself to the gloomy } waning moonlight a carriage driving off in the 
thoughts which preyed upon his mind, and at?distance. More time had to be lost. He re- 
last he too went to his chamber, and throwing; turned to the stables, roused the wondering 
himself still dressed upon the bed, strove to for- } keeper, and mounting his horse dashed off like 
get in sleep the misery of the past hours. It} the wind. 
was in vain that he darkened the room and{ The fugitives were so far in advance that it 
buried his head in the pillow. There was @}took him more than an hour to overtake them. 
strange oppression at his heart worse than the As he rode into a little village, he saw the car- 
anguish he had been enduring, a presentiment $ riage drive up to the inn, and the coachman dis- 
of ill, not for himself, but. the dear one, which } mount to water the heated horses. 
nothing could quiet. : A little crowd of the hotel hangers on were 

At last he rose, threw open the blinds and awaiting the arrival of the stage: but there was 
leaned out in the night. The moon was setting ; no time to think of appearances. Mr. Thirstan 
round and full, crimsoning the western sky with ; flung himself off his horse and rushed to the 
& solemn gorgeousness, through which the stars carriage, threw open the door and called, 
shone faint and dim. A low wind sighed amid$ ‘Mabel! oh, Mabel!” 
the shrubberies, and died with a mournful wail } ; The frightened girl shrunk into the fartherest 
in the grove beyond. : corner without a word; but Myers dashed him 

Suddenly Mr. Thirstan’s quick ear detected a} back with a blow which staggered him for a 
sound. He listened while every pulsation of his $ moment, and shouted to the driver to go on. 
heart seemed to cease; again he heard it distinct} Mr. Thirstan recovered himself, and with a 
and loud through the stillness. A carriage had $ sudden spring dragged the man out and tram- 
driven up near the gate and paused there. He § pled him upon the ground, while the crowd 
Tose to go out and held the door partially open. : gathered round in mute astonishment. 

Light footsteps glided down an adjoining stair-} Myers gathered himself up, exclaiming with 
case; he could see no one, but by the thrill at 3 > a fearful oath, 

his heart Mr. Thirstan knew that it was Mabel’s 3 “John Thirstan, you have thwarted me for 
tread. 2 the last time!” 

For a moment he stood completely paralyzed j He threw out his arm—something gleamed 
by the blow! The truth flashed upon his mind; } brightly in the light of the carriage lamps— 
the wretched girl was about to dare the worst, } there was a flash—a quick report—but Mr. 
to leave behind the tried love of years, and, } Thirstan had thrown up his hand, and the bullet 
taking her fate in her own hands, go unshrink- $ passed harmlessly over his head. 
ingly forth and commit it to the guidance of that The group of lookers on rushed upon the des- 
bad man. perate man and held him down; but Mr. Thirstan 

Another moment of reflection, and Mr. Thir- $ said, : 
stan was down the stairs and speeding through “Let him go,” and turned to Mabel, who had 
the shrubberies in hot pursuit. He reached the attempted to leave the carriage, but had fallen 
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back insensible upon the seat, and lay there 
rigid as a corpse. 

Myers broke away from the men, and when 
Mr. Thirstan removed Mabel from the vehicle, 
entered it, and before they could interpose had 
driven away. 

They were forced to carry Mabel into the 
hotel, and it was a full hour before she recovered 
from that death-like swoon. 

“He is killed,” were her first words. ‘‘I have 
murdered him—oh! Philip, Philip, how could 
you do this!” 

“*T am here, Mabel,” said Mr. Thirstan; ‘here, 
and unhurt!” 

Mabel raised herself and looked wildly around. 

“Philip—where is Philip?” she moaned. 

Do not speak of this now, Mabel,” whispered 
Mr. Thirstan, ‘‘ we are not alone.” 

Mabel lay back upon the pillows, passive and 
silent, like one completely stunned, until a car- 
riage was driven to the door to convey them 
home. She made no opposition when Mr. Thir- 
stan raised her in his arms and bore her down 
stairs. She allowed him to place her in the 
carriage, and during that long drive she never 
once spoke or moved, save when an occasional 
spasm shook her frame. 

It was after daylight when they reached the 
house, and they found a crowd of frightened 
domestics and neighbors gathered there, and 
Miss Elizabeth in strong hysterics within. The 
stable-keeper had gone to the house and raised 
an alarm; and when Miss Thirstan found that 
both her brother and Mabel were gone, with her 
usual discretion she summoned everybody who 
could possibly be roused, and then feeling that 
she had done her duty, solaced herself with an 
hour’s fainting and hysterics 

Even then John Thirstan’s first pang was for 
the suffering Mabel must endure. Her reputa- 
tion was irretrievably injured, and there seemed 
no remedy for the wrong. 

For two long weeks, Mabel lay upon her bed 
delirious with fever: and when she recovered 
from that severe illness, she was so weak and 
wretched that death would have been a relief to 
her. Madly she prayed for it; she would at 
times refuse all remedies, beseeching them to 
kill her—anything that she might have release. 

John Thirstan sat and heard it all—her mad 
cries for Philip—her execrations against himself. 
He never once left her bedside, and when she rose 
from it, he was there patient and kind as of old. 





CHAPTER III. 
“Manet!” 
It was Mr. Thirstan’s voice, and at the sound 


the girl raised her head languidly from the 
cushions, then let it fall back as if even the 
slightest exertion was painful to her. 

Mr. Thirstan had entered the room unobserved 
and was standing near her, looking down into 
her white face with his mournful eyes, noting 
the changes which grief and illness had wrought 
there, and keeping back only by a powerful 
effort the spasm of pain which shot across his 
heart as he gazed. 

*‘Are you strong enough to talk?” he asked, 
gently. 

She bowed her head, while a faint tinge of 
color dyed her cheek for a moment, making 
the sickly pallor of her mouth still more appa- 
rent. 

“There is something I must say to you,” he 
said, sitting down by her side, then pausing as 
if he were in doubt how to proceed. Her hand 
was lying over the edge of the couch, and when 
he laid his near it she drew hers quickly back, 
but he took no notice, though slight as the 
action was, it pained him and rendered his task 
still more difficult 

“T am not going to talk of the past weeks, 
Mabel,” he continued, “it would only be painful 
to us both: but events have sprung out of them 
of which you must be informed.” 

She shuddered anew, and put her hand over 
her eyes to shut out the light. 

“Go on,” she whispered, “I can bear the 
worst. Is it about——” 

She could not utter the name that had been 
trembling on her lips for days: but he under- 
stood and answered her as if she had spoken. 

‘‘Mr. Myers has gone, Mabel, and he will 
never return.” 

“Tt is better so,” she murmured, after a pause. 
“Go on, Mr. Thirstan, nothing will make any 
difference now.” 


ve 


must be done, and better that it came from me 
than another. The scene of that unfortunate 
night was witnessed by a crowd of spectators, 
both at the village and here, Mabel——” 

‘I know, I know!” she interrupted. “Iam 
disgraced, ruined—do you suppose I do not un- 
derstand all this? Tell me what to do—if I 
$could only have died. God was very cruel to 
: me to force me to live!” 

3 “Hush, Mabel, do not be wicked and weak. 
} We must all live our appointed time, and it is 
useless to murmur.” 
‘How can I live, Mr. Thirstan? Think what 
; life will be to me! If I were a Catholic I could 
; bury my shame in a convent; but as it is there 
Sis nothing left for me.” 








‘“‘T hardly know how to tell you, Mabel, but it 
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“There is one way, Mabel, by which these; She extended her hand, and a deep thankful- 
slanderous stories can be stopped——” S ness mingled with the anguish in her face. 
“And that? Only tell me—I will consent to “If you will take me. I do not love you—I 
anything—I will change my name—go away.” {never can; but I will be obedient and faithful. 
“Not that, Mabel; something which, I fear, ’ God bless you, John Thirstan!”’ 


PLLLS. 


will be even more painful.” He pressed his lips upon her forehead, and 
“Let me hear it—I am ready for any sacri- : went away, leaving her to her agony and re- 
fice.” :morse. They both suffered greatly, but the man 


“Become my wife, Mabel. Once married to} was most to be pitied; he was giving the entire 
me, these idle reports will die away of them- ; devotion of his great heart, lavishing it upon one 


selves.”” who disregarded it; and she mourned only over 
She raised herself on her arm and looked: the wild dream of a few weeks which seemed 
wildly at him. ‘ eternal, but would vanish in the clear light of 


“Your wife!” she cried, ‘“‘your wife—never!” $ the morning beyond. 

“1 knew that the sacrifiee would be too great,” ; Three days after, they were married: and Mr. 
he said, mournfully; ‘‘poor Mabel!” : Thirstan sailed, with his wife, for Europe, at 

“Not that. You misunderstand me! Do you once, leaving his sister behind. To the very last 
think I would allow your good name to be tar- : it appeared to Mabel like a troubled vision from 


r. 


wr. 


nished by marrying me?” : which she must wake: and even when she stood 
“JT run no risk; if you can marry me I will on the deck of the steamer and saw her native 
try to make you happy.” § shores receding from view, it seemed as if some 


“But we do not love one another. Oh! Mr. ‘ voice or touch must break the spell and bring 
Thirstan, I have no heart to offer.” her back to reality again. 

“You are very young yet, Mabel, only seven- 
teen! I do not say that you can ever love me, 
but I do not believe this youthful dream can be CHAPTER IV. 
lasting.” A year had passed since their marriage—a 

“You do not know me,” she said; ‘I feel how $ year of much suffering to both. Now Mabel had 
unworthy that man was, and yet—I love him! S become more quiet and reconciled to her fate. 
After that can you ask me to become your: Mr. Thirstan’s uniform kindness could not have 
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wife?” 3 failed to make its impression upon the most cold- 
“Yes, Mabel, without a fear!” hearted woman, and Mabel was generous and 
“But you do not love me—you will hate me.” § affectionate. 
“Child, child!” $ Mr. Thirstan had kept his promise. He had 


He seized her hands in a tight grasp, while : not troubled her with any protestation of love; 
his strong frame quivered from head to foot. $ though he had watched over her with more than 
“I have loved you for years. In taking you $a husband’s fondness, anticipating her slightest 
for my wife I feel that [am honored. You are 3 wish, leaving her little time to brood over the 
8 noble girl, Mabel, you will be a grand woman.” $ past, and seeking by constant change to give her 
“You love me! you love me!” she repeated, : an interest in the present. 
incredulously. ‘It seems impossible.” $ Myers’ name had never been mentioned between 
“Ido love you, truly, fondly, as I never thought 3 them during the whole time, but the thought of 
to love any woman again. I offer you my hand, 3 him had caused Mr. Thirstan much pain. When 
myname. I will weary you with no protesta-$ his wife looked sad he could but think that she 
tions, I will exact no affection. I will be your } was grieving over that broken dream. Many 
friend, your brother; but for your own sake} times during her returns of illaess she would 
accept this offer.” call for him in her sleep, and there the husband 
“It is so selfish—marry you to save my repu- $ sat and heard it all, giving no sign, betraying 
tation? Oh! Mr. Thirstan, you can never re-} no emotion, kind and self-possessed as before. 
spect me.” It was late in the fall, and they had gore to 
“More if you do what you feel to be right; Naples to pass several months. The weather 
than if you hesitate through weak scruples.” 3 was balmy and beautiful: and over Mabel there 
She was weeping now: not passionately, but } came a feeling of content such as she had not 
out of the deep contrition of her heart. For ; felt since her early girlhood. 
& time he allowed her tears to fall in silence, One morning they were seated in her room 
then he spoke again. which looked out upon the bay. Through the 
“Will you be my wife, Mabel?” open windews the warm sunlight came streaming 
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in, tinging Mabel’s hair, as she sat with her; ‘Then I may speak now,” he said. ‘Mabel, 
hands folded in her lap, and her eyes wandering s if I did not tell you all at the time, it was be- 
over the lovely scene without. 3 cause I felt that it would only increase your 

Mr. Thristan was reclining upon a couch at a} wretchedness.” 
little distance, and where he lay the shadows } ; “Let me know all. I want to hear for how 
had gathered: it seemed as if he had given all ; g much I am to be grateful to you.” 
his sunlight to brighten her way. He had been ; ’ ‘Gratitude is a cold word, Mabel, I did but 
reading, but the book had fallen from his hand, ; ; my duty.” 
and he lay sorrowfully meditating upon the past} ‘And that is a still colder one!” 
and all that was yet before him to endure. ‘‘Then it was because I loved you, Mabel!” 

Suddenly Mabel turned and looked at him un-: She tried to answer, but could not: and after 
observed. A keen pang wrung her heart when $ an instant he went on, 
she saw how he was changed. The temples} ‘TI do not tell this to weary you, Mabel—do 
were hollow, the eyes sunken, and his mouth 3 not turn away from me—I will not offend again. 
had that worn, compressed expression which } Get your bonnet and come with me—you will 
eomes from long concealed suffering. For the ; understand now my conduct better than be- 
first time she felt what he must have undergone, } fore.” 
and a strange tenderness, mingled with remorse, ; They went out of the house, and passed through 
welled up in her heart. 3 the narrow streets into a quarter of the city 

With one of her quick impulses she rose from } which Mabel had never seen. She shuddered 
her seat and took a low footstool by his side. Sat the squalid poverty around, but Mr. Thirstan 
It was the first time since their marriage that still drew her on. 
she had shown affection for him by any of the; They entered a miserable dwelling, and as- 
thousand trifling acts which are so natural to; : cended many flights of stairs to an attic, at the 
those who love. He turned and looked at her in § § door of which Mr. Thirstan knocked. An elderly 
surprise—for a moment a strange joy shone in : woman opened it at the summons, and Mabel 
his eyes, then faded, leaving his face paler than found herself in a room much more comfortable 
before. $ than the exterior promised. 

“Do I disturb you?” she asked, timidly. “The poor lady is much worse to-day,” the 

“Never, Mabel, you know it well.” $ woman said to Mr. Thirstan; “I fear she cannot 

She took his hand and pressed it to her lips. 3 last till night.” 

‘May I tell you something, Mr. Thirstan?” 

He looked at her still with the same strange, Mabel. ‘What place is this?” 
bewildered expression. ‘<Sit down,” he said. “Mabel, I have brought 

**T want to tell you how deeply I feel all your $ § you to see Philip Myers’ dying wife.” 
kindness—how much I despise myself for my} ‘My God!” She fell into a chair, almost 
wicked folly.” : ; fainting, but the horror at her heart preserved 

“Poor Mabel!” he said, tenderly. ‘You have $ her consciousness. ‘Not then—he was not mar- 
suffered enough—do not reproach yourself now.” ried when ” 

“‘T cannot help it—I ought not. Listentome,} ‘Yes, Mabel, he was that woman’s husband 
Mr. Thirstan—I want to speak of something to } when he sought to win you from your home. I 
which we have never alluded.” $ could not tell you that he was married, for yeu 

He understood her, but motioned her to pro- } loved him, and I wished in saving you from his 
ceed, though the hand she held grew cold in her : power, to spare you the shame of knowing from 
grasp. $ what terrible disgrace you had escaped.” 

‘That man—I want to know where he is—I $ 3 It was many moments before she could stand, 
want something which would thoroughly con- $ ‘then she shed no tears, uttered no complaint, 
vince me of his baseness, and then ‘ ® put stood upright white and still as one who had 

‘‘What then, Mabel?” he cried, eagerly. seen an evil spirit. 

A strange timidity restrained the words she | A ery from the inner room roused them, and 
longed to speak, and she answered almost coldly, 3 they heard the attendant exclaim, 
3 
$ 


8 
s 


‘‘Where have you brought me?” whispered 
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**T should be more content.” “She is dying.” 

His hand fell to his side. For an instant he$ Mr. Thirstan drew Mabel in, and she saw upon 
had dared to hope; now the dazzling joy died the bed a wasted form evidently in the last strug- 
out like the flame of atorch. But his self-con- 3 gle for life. The dying woman turned her eyes 
trol did not desert him, and in a moment he was; toward Mr. Thirstan, and a wan smile stirred 
calm again. her lips. 
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“I thought you would come again,” she mur- ; Believe me, Mabel, it is better thus! Perhaps 
mured. ‘God bless you, Mr. Thirstan!” ’ during this separation you will learn to regard 

She strove to raise herself in bed, but she was } many things very differently” 
too weak. She said feebly, 3 “Do not reproach me—do I not suffer enough?” 

‘That is your wife? Kiss me once, will you?” ; “TI did not mean it unkindly; with my life I 

Mabel stooped down and pressed her lips upon } would spare you every pain. But my task has 
those of the sufferer. 3 been a hard one, dearest, my fortitude is giving 

“I can die now—I have seen youagain! For-; way. I shall come kack to you brave and strong. 
give me, John Thirstan—pray for me, innocent : Tell me that you will be glad to see me!” 
girl—God bless” ¢ ‘No, no, it must not be! I will never con- 

The words died upon her lips—a slight con- ‘sent! I have killed you—I see it all.” 
vulsion distorted her features, but before the: ‘‘No, Mabel, no! You, too, will be better 
nurse could reach her side she was dead. alone for a season; you will feel me more your 

All that day little conversation passed. Mabel $ friend than ever.” 
could not talk, and Mr. Thirstan was revolving $ ; ‘I will not consent. I should die before you 
in his mind a plan, which he felt it would be } came back.” 
better for both to carry out. ; “That is because you fear to have made me 

Toward evening, she called to him from the { unhappy.” 
couch where she was lying. “Not that—it is because I love you. My hus- 

“Tell me all,” she said. ’ band, oh! my husband, forgive me!” 

“There is little to tell, Mabel. That poor ’ She fell at his feet, clasping his knees, and 
woman I knew when she was a lovely young : uttering words of passionate tenderness. 
girl—the daughter of an Englishman who had; _ It seemed to John Thirstan that the old world 
married an Italian. I loved her, Mabel, and} ¢ had passed away, and he stood transfigured amid 
then came Philip Myers still a boy—he charmed } i the glory of a new morning. He clasped his 
her—ihey were secretly married, but he would } wife in his arms, weeping over her tears which 
never acknowledge her, and there was some legal | were no stain to his manhood, praying for 
informality which aided him in his plot. I lost 3 another word of love—another look. 
sight of both for years, till I saw him standing ’ Mine,” she cried, ‘you are all mine now— 
by your side, Mabel. Since we came, I dis- : $ you accept my love—you forgive me!” 
covered poor Lucy.” ; ‘‘Mabel—my darling—my wife!” 

Mabel was silent still, covering her face with The last crimson of sunset flooded the cham- 
her hands. Mr. Thirstan walked slowly up and ; ber, and amid its glory they sat there dazzled 
down the room for a time: at length he returned 3 by that excess of happiness which no after time 
to her side. could dispel. 

“I have something to say, Mabel. I think: Six months from that time the old house, where 
that, for a time, it would be better for us to be ; Mabel had spent so many happy years, was again 
apart. I am going East for my health—you } made bright and cheerful by her presence. But 
shall select any place of residence you please, } it is doubtful if Miss Elizabeth ever distinctly 
and have everything to render you comfortable.” } understood the affair; for a long time she used 

“How long shall you be absent?” she gasped. {to watch Mabel’s every movement, as if she 

“Six months, possibly a year.” feared they were in danger of losing her, but, as 

“And I am not to go? You are ill and wish $the husband and wife seemed perfectly happy 
to leave me!” and content, she at length returned to her knit- 

“The journey would be too tedious for you. } ting and her cat, serene and placid as before. 
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Amone my treasures there’s a tress It was a weary time ago 


Of shining golden hair, 

And in my heart a sweet, bright face, 
As angel beauty fair. 

The blue eye softly beams 

With a love-look in my dreams, 
As of yore; 

And a holy spell comes o’er me, 

As a white form floats before me 
Evermore! 


Vou. XXXV.—23 


That little one was taken, 

An idol ’mong a happy group 
Left loving hearts forsaken; 

Then came the burning tears, 

Crushed hopes of future years, 
Weary hours: 

And baby Robert slept 

Where the moss and myrtle crept, 
With the flowers. 
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EVELYN’S LOVE. 
BY CATHARINE PROCTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 3 world would have been without the Arts! | 
‘‘WuicH would you prefer, Evelyn, a wild, } doubt if ever-——” 
daring, adventurous life at’sea, or to go through} ‘But, Evelyn, there is thrice the beauty in 
a plodding, hum-drum college course, and then 3 the sea, if you go for beauty alone, that there 
to settle down to the monotony of law or medi- is in the Iliad.” 
cine, or, worse still, the ministry?” and here the$ ‘But it is not for beauty alone, Henry.” 
speaker laughed merrily at the absurdity of the § “Well, tell me,” he interrupted, impatient at 
latter calling. $her reasoning, ‘‘what can you say against a 
It was no difficult matter to detect his prefer- $ life at sea?” 
ence in his tone. Evelyn, the quiet, passive,? ‘Much, Henry; you only think of the blue 
and intellectual Evelyn, smiled quaintly at his ; waves, the foam and the salt air, as if you had 
question. § control of the element, and were unlimited in 
“You smile, Evelyn: but which would you? $ your power to explore and enjoy it.” 
Consider that the decision is a momentous one—$ ‘‘I would be unlimited, Evelyn; there is no 
a choice between stupid libraries and professors, 3 necessity of being a fish either to be so, but on 
an eternal quibbling and quarreling about Greek } such a steamship as your Mrs. Browning tells 
roots, and whether Homer was one man or a; of, which 
hundred; and after that the dry wading through 
Blackstone, &c., and on the other hand the sea, 


‘Crushes down the brine 
Like a blind Jove who feels his way with thunder’ 
I could defy anything.” 

“T perceive you annihilate all objections toa 
sea life: why didn’t you reason away the hin- 
drances to a college course?” 

‘*Because, ma belle, my sympathies were not 
there.” 

«This is arguing unnecessarily, Henry: neither 
ou nor I are interested. Look at this beauti- 


” 


‘The sea, the open sea, 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free!’ 


endless waters, constant, wild, tumultuous life 
in the fresh air, foreign countries, pirates, mer- 
maids, Davy Jones’ Locker!” 

Here he jumped up from his reclining posture 
on the sofa, and walked briskly to the window 
where Evelyn sat; the mere thought of sea life 
exhilirated him. 

“Which would you, little cousin?” ‘‘But I am interested, Evelyn,” he interrupted, 

She laughed outright, an unusual thing for} vehemently. ‘Haven’t you seen uncle since 
her. breakfast? He deliberately put the choice be- 

“Why, Henry, what shall I say? Do you $ fore me this morning; I decide before to-morrow 
wish me to decide for you or for myself?” noon. He says he is tired of having me live 

‘For me, of course.” such an useless life, and—I may as well tell the 

‘‘And give my individual preference?” whole truth—he fears I will marry Clara Browne, 

He nodded. his clerk’s daughter; you know his stubborn 

‘*You summed up college life briefly, I acknow- $ family pride.” 
ledge, but I hardly think justly. You look only “But, Henry!” said Evelyn, in amazement. 
on the exaggerated darkness of one side, and “He thinks absence will change me.” He 
upon the equally magnified brightness of the } pressed his lips firmly for a moment, and then 
other. You pass by all the ennobling influences } his usual cheerfulness breaking over his face, he 
of books, which are the greatest thoughts of the } continued, ‘“‘you have seen Clara; she is very 
world’s wisest minds, and only glance at the } beautiful and charming—not at all intellectual 
obscurities and difficulties of a few. Whether % like you, Evelyn, but still very charming. Beau- 
the ‘blind, old bard of Scio’s rocky isle’ was 3 tiful flowers are not always of the same hue, you 
the author of the Iliad, or whether it be a col-} know. Some prefer roses, some violets, and, 
lection of the songs of many, can make no mate- $ Evelyn, entre nous, I prefer her to any being I 
rial difference in its beauty. Don’t always be $ ever saw.” 
es _ ‘Greek roots!’ Imagine what the? She grew very pale, and looked almost vacantly 
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at him as he ran on. He, careless body that he : 
was, did not notice her emotion, and as he$ 
turned to pace the room, she arose quietly and $ 
quickly and slipped out the door. : 

He missed her, and following her, caught her 
hand just as she reached the staircase. 

«‘Let me go to my room a moment, Henry!” 

«No, come back, Evelyn.” He led her back. 
“You look so pale,” he looked fixedly at her, 
and she, unable to control herself, sank on the 
sofa, and covering her face burst into tears. He 
knew not what to do, and so for a moment sat $ 
gazing at her without doing anything. 

“What have I done?” he said to himself, with 
a man’s usual obtuseness, and the more he tried 
to think the more he became bewildered; mean- 
while Evelyn tried to control herself, and suc- 
ceeded in @ measure. 


says, ‘go and win fortune and fame.’ Pshaw! 
I thought Evelyn was more sensible.” 

Henry’s decision pleased his uncle. A man 
of his swerveless exactness and rigid upright- 
ness, had little sympathy for a nature whose 
motive powers were enthusiasm and generosity ; 
he had no charity for youthful extravagance of 
thought or action, and a situation on board a 
trading vessel was shortly procured for Henry. 
Evelyn’s thoughtfulness had been exercised to 
the utmost for his comfort, and, therefore, he 
shed some tears of gratitude on saying good-bye. 

‘Don’t get married,” he said, playfully, ‘for 
Clara and myself will want a maiden aunt to live 
with us,” and laughing in the midst of his tears, 
he waved his hand in adieu. He could not un- 
derstand the flush which painfully colored her 
paleness at his words, nor did he see the after 


apathy of pain which prostrated her for days. 





“Pardon me, Henry, it was so unexpected 
that it quite overcame me. Choose a college 
career and do not leave us!” She looked plead- 
ingly into his face. He called her bonny cousin, CHAPTER II, 
and told her how for Clara’s sake he would Many years passed. Henry returned but 
win fortune and then come back and have her, $ once during the interval, and then spent but 
Evelyn, live with them. He would bring her $ little more than half an hour with Evelyn, who, 
beautiful things from other lands, would write 3 in reply to his eager questioning, told him of 
equally often to her and Clara: in short, man- $ Clara’s marriage. During his long absence he 


like, he did all he could—unconsciously of } had dwelt fondly on her constancy, and never 


course—to agonize her. g failed to imagine her pining for his return. The 
If there were no such things as ignorance and § shock was not stunning. It was a rude oblitera- 
misunderstandings, what a deal more of misery 3 tion of his life’s fairest dream; he saw the sweet 
would fall to the lot of mortals! If all were? tracery of his hopes melt away like the absorb- 
clear to the sight, we would often be compelled $ ing of frost-work by heat, and yet he betrayed 
to read painful but unavoidable truths. He was 3 no pain. 
happy in his innocence, whereas had he known; He hardly gave Evelyn time to realize the 
the actual state of things he would have been § many changes in him, or her great joy at seeing 


made wretched without the means of remedying 5 him when he was gone again. 


it : 


Evelyn was frail; consumption was her heredi- 


After a lengthened statement of his plans, to $ tary doom, and her sweet life wasted, as thou- 


which Evelyn quietly listened, she begged him? sands have done from the same disease. 


to hear her for a few moments. 

“Henry, you are almost like a brother to me: 
do, I pray you, listen to and follow my advice 
as that of a sister. Free your mind of this wild 
scheme; let no visionary dreams of fortune out- 
Weigh your common sense; there is peril in one 
of your thoughtless nature going away from 
home influences. Your uncle is not obdurate 
nor unreasonable, he is only hasty; allow me to 
plead with him for you!” 

“Never! you little know my pride, Evelyn, if 
you think I will have one word of his sentence 
revoked. I have decided.” 

She left him abruptly before he could attempt 
to detain her. 

“Now she is angry too,” said he to himself, 
“Clara is the only one who cares for me; she 





gin her large chair. 


But 
few have the secret heart-wound to accelerate 
disease which she had borne for years. The 
wound was outwardly healed, but the poison 
lurked under the scar and ate its corroding way 
day by day, deeper and deeper into her life 
sources. 

It was a rainy October day. Wild clouds 
careered darkly over the sky, letting fall tears 
of dismay over the faded earth; they were im- 
pelled by a resistless wind, which shook the 
tallest trees with a shrieking defiance, and scat- 
tered troops of faded leaves like flocks of storm- 
stricken birds. Everything was wet, but the 
beating rain-tears still fell, and the day grew 
dark long before its close. 

Evelyn was at her window, reclining wearily 
There were fiery spots on 
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her cheeks, and a burning brilliancy in her { broke down. 


eyes; her emaciated hands were locked in her 
lap, and she looked out upon the dismal garden. 
All the flowers, the hardy, autumn flowers, were 
prostrate in the wet; the far woods looked to her 
like a rocking sea. 

The door opened, and a man entered. 

‘*T knew the old house too well to need show- 
ing. I don’t intrude, Evelyn?” 

She turned at the voice; he hastened to her, 
and, kneeling by her chair, took the two thin 
hands in his, and without another word looked 
long at her changed face. She looked only for 
& moment at him, and then closed her eyes. It 
seemed as though she noted every change in him 
at a glance; while he, stupefied with amazement, 
seemed unable with the closest study to fathom 
the mystery of her strange alteration. It came 
at once, the knowledge of her dying state. He 
drew a chair close to hers, and said, 

“Evelyn, I can hardly think this is you. I 
should not have come back now, uncle is dead, 
but I wanted one more look at your kind face; I 
wish it were not so pale.” 

‘‘How haggard you are, Henry!” 

He started at the name. He was indeed hag- 
gard, not from disease, but dissipation. He was 
also older and harder-looking, worldly and cal- 


lous; his eyes had lost all their youthful cheer- 3 years. 
fulness; his voice its manly enthusiasm, and his $ tearless and sightless. 


brow and cheek their purity. 
**Yes, I am changed, Evelyn, even more than 
you: you are nearer heaven; and I——” He 
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It was many minutes before he 
recovered from his emotion and regained his 
usual indifference. 

“Evelyn, if I had followed your advice | 
might have been a happy man; now I am a 
ruined outcast, a wreck of my former self. 1 
am too old to reform, too hardened to repent. 
Don’t worry your pure soul with prayers for me. 
I am past redemption.” He talked long in the 
same bitter strain, and at last rose to go. 

“T shall live only a little longer, Henry, stay 
with me.” But he only shook her feeble hand, 
and said, ‘‘ good-bye.” 

Outside the wind and rain grew stronger. 
Evelyn bowed her head upon the hard windoyw- 
seat. 

‘‘Not one word of love—not one kiss for this 
life-long worship of mine! He might have given 
me that little! Oh! God!” The poor voice 
broke down in sobs. 

The heart’s last vital chord had snapped, and 
the poor heart crumbled into ruin. She lived 
until November. They buried her under frozen 
leaves when the air was whitened with the first 
early snow. 

‘Evelyn, aged 32,” is carved upon her simple 
head-stone. There is no record of the bitter, 
unavailing struggle which ended with those 
Placidly, at last, sleep the weary eyes, 
‘‘Bramble roses, faint 
and pale,” long grass and tiny flowers grew over 
what was once all pain and disquiet, but is now 
dust. 





SPRING WHISPERS. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Spring is wafting balmy odors 
From the sunny Southern seas, 

And the maple buds are swelling 
On the tall and waving trees; 

There is music in the streamlets 
That are sparkling down the vale, 

And a soft and gentle murmur 
Fills the dewy evening gale. 


There are fairies in the woodlands 
Singing all the sunny day, 

As they bring the bright-hued flowers 
From the Southland far away; 

And I know they linger near us, 
As the gay hours speed along, 

Breathing gladsome spirit music, 
Filling every heart with song. 


But the Spring brings not the visions 
That it did in days of yore, 

Ere my heart knew aught of sorrow, 
Ah! the “dear old time” is o’er: 
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And its music cannot cheer me 
With that soul-enthralling spell, 

Making earth far gayer, brighter, 
As it on my spirit fell. 


There are loved ones lowly sleeping 
*Neath the cold and grassy sod; 

Tho’ I know that they are happy, 
For they’ve wandered home to God: 

But the heart must ever sadden, 
When the loved of earth are gone, 

And we miss the voice that gladdened 
With its fond, devoted tone. 


Aye! the Spring is still as joyous 
As it was in days of yore, 

But I think of friends departed, 
And its music-spell is o’er. 

There are whispers in each zephyr, 
As it wanders lightly by, 

Telling all the beauty round us 
Is now budding but to die! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 306. 


CHAPTER VI. 

As Mrs. Ransom entered the room with young 
Hurst, a faint shudder passed over her as if it $ 
was repulsive to find herself again in his pre- 
sence. 

Then her face softened as she looked toward 
him; some tender memory was evidently strug- 


gling at her heart, which, for a moment, asserted 3 


its supremacy over the displeasure which his ap- 
pearance had at first caused her. 

“Michael,” she said, softly. 

He turned toward her, and she made a move- 
ment to lay her hand caressingly upon his 
shoulder; but, looking in his face, she met the 
same smilé which had so irritated her when she 
saw the young girl blushing beneath it. 

“Did you speak?” he asked. 


“It is nothing,” she replied, abruptly; ‘‘I had 
forgotten that it was you.” 
“What a charming little dove that was I 


frightened away,’’ he said. 
at having startled her so.” 

Again Mrs. Ransom’s face darkened with stern $ 
displeasure, and she replied coldly, 

“T had given strict orders not to be disturbed, 
the young lady desired to see me alone.” 

“A thousand apologies for the intrusion, dear 
madam,” he returned, with easy assurance, ‘but 
it never occurred to my mind that such a com- 
mand could apply to me.” 

“I should prefer to think that some urgent 
business made you so unceremonious,” said Mrs. 
Ransom, with severity. ‘‘Certainly the indul- 
gence and kindness which I have shown you, 
would be a poor reason for presuming to dis- 
obey my wishes.” 

Hurst bit his lip to keep back the angry retort 
which her words suggested. He knew her vary- 
ing moods, and saw that she would permit neither 
trifling nor impertinence: and as he had a favor 
to ask, he could not venture to irritate her. 

“Forgive me, dear lady,” he said, taking her 
hand respectfully and pressing it to his lips. ‘I 
believe I am a rather spoiled child, but you know 
well that for the world I would not offend you.” 

Mrs. Ransom quietly withdrew her hand, and < 


“TI felt quite guilty 


; the displeasure in her countenance gave way to 

an expression of sad thoughtfulness. She mo- 
$ tioned the young man to be seated, and sank 
‘back in her own easy-chair, leaning her head 

upon her hand, while her eyes fastened them- 
$ selves on the picture over the mantle-piece, as 
3 earnestly as if she were asking counsel of the 
face that looked so kindly down upon her. She 
’ seemed to have forgotten the young man’s pre- 
} sence, and when he ventured at last to break the 
3 silence, looked wonderingly around as if sur- 
’ prised to find that she was not alone. 

“Pray where did that little fairy spring from, 
Mrs. Ransom? I do not remember having seen 
her here before.” 

“Tt is the first time she has ever visited 
me.” 

“T hope, at least, it will not be the last, for 
certainly she is one of the loveliest creatures I 
ever saw.” 

Mrs. Ransom looked annoyed; her foot began 
: sto tap the footstool impatiently, a habit she had 
; when irritated or thoughtful. 

“It is not probable that she will come again,” 
she said. 

«‘Then you do not know her?” 

“I do not. She came, as many young girls 
do, from a desire to see a literary woman.” 

‘«But at least you know her name?” 

‘Really, Michael, your curiosity seems won- 
derfully excited. Might I be envious in turn, 
and ask what brings you here, this morning?” 

“I had some business, I believe,” he replied, 
with a gay laugh; ‘but to tell you the truth, the 
sight of so much loveliness has quite driven it 
out of my head.” 

“Then you will not think me rude if I go on 
writing, while you try to recall your errand?” 

“T see you are determined not to gratify what 
you are pleased to style my curiosity concerning 
your visitor.” 

“T am quite unable to imagine how you can 
: be in the slightest degree interested in a perfect 
3 stranger, Michael.” 

“Do you think any man would not be bewil- 
3 dered by the sight of an angel?” 


$ 
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“You are growing poetical, young gentleman, ; ‘On the contrary, it seems to me that every 
something I never remarked in you before.” year I write with more feeling, more earnestness 
‘Ah, now you are going to be satirical, on ; of purpose, throwing my whole soul into the task 
you know I never can answer your sarcasm.’ ’ much more completely than during my youth, 

Mrs. Ransom frowned impatiently and took } when authorship was a passion and not a power,” 
up her pen. ‘*Something more than mere fatigue seems to 

“As I am somewhat hurried to-day you must ; trouble you,” he ventured to say. 
permit me to work. Whenever you have ex-3 ‘What else should?” she asked. 
hausted your raptures, and can recollect your; ‘Nothing that I know of. I thought possibly 
business, I will listen to you.” your visitor had brought you some unpleasant 

“T have troubled you so much of late, dear: news.” 
madam, that I am almost afraid to annoy you “*T have told you that she was an entire stran- 
again.” ger to me; therefore such could not be the case.” 

**You know, Michael, that I am always glad ‘“‘She might have resembled some one whom 
to serve you, and I am never annoyed by listen- } you knew formerly. We can never account for 
ing to anything in which you have really an in-$ the fancies and reminiscences a stranger’s face 
terest.” often arouse.” 

“Then perhaps you will tell me the name of } Mrs. Ransom looked up quickly, but the young 
your visitor?” said Hurst, laughingly, and with { man had averted his eyes. He was toying care- 
one of those quick changes of manner peculiar ‘ lessly with one of the little ornaments upon her 
to him. table, and seemed to have uttered the words with 

‘Your jesting is ill-timed,” Mrs. Ransom re- 3 no thought beyond the moment. 
plied, almost harshly. ‘If you indeed desire $ “Your remark is sufficiently true,” she replied, 
my advice, you have only to ask it, but I have } 8 drawing a deep breath, like one relieved from 
no leisure for such trifling.” ; sudden fear. ‘Very often the sight of a picture 

Hurst moved impatiently in his chair, but did } Sor beautiful view will arouse the same feel- 
not venture a reply. Nothing excited him so $ Sings; they seem places which we have seen be- 
much as the least opposition to his wishes; and ; $ fore, and remember like objects in a dream, or 
in this sudden interest for the youthful stranger } some memory from a previous life.” 
there was something beyond the momentary at- ; “That young girl was lovely enough to have 
traction of girlish loveliness. There was a vague 3 been the reality of a poet’s ideal. I have seldom 
suspicion in his mind which he was burning to 3 seen such grace and beauty united with such a 
have resolved into certainty; but he knew Mrs. childish simplicity of thought and manner.” 
Ransom’s moods too well to venture upon farther} ‘She was indeed very lovely,” Mrs. Ransom 
importunity for the moment. : ; murmured, as if thinking aloud, ‘very, very 

She had fallen back in her former attitude of } 3 lovely.” 
mournful meditation. One saw at a glance that } ; Hurst had led the conversation back to the 
it was no new grief which moved her, but some : visitor in the hope of discovering her name; but 
great sorrow which came out of the past, and {at that moment his eye fell upon a card which 
had been her constant companion for years, like ; had fallen near his chair. He allowed his hand- 
some mournful ghost which no power could dis- } kerchief to drop, and in stooping forward to pick 
pel. it up, managed to secrete the card among its 

Hurst looked curiously at her. She was a: folds. Quick as the action was he found an op- 
singular study during such moments; and he $ portunity to read the name, 
was a man of sufficiently vivid imagination to “Miss Gillian Bentley.” 
weave in his mind innumerable wild fancies} He felt singularly irritated with Mrs. Ransom, 
while watching her protracted revery. so much so that his fear of offending her was 

At length Mrs. Ransom roused herself with an } wholly gone. 
effort and turned toward him again. “T have an engagement in an hour,” he said, 

“You must excuse me this morning,” she } ‘and must soon go.” 
said, with a troubled smile, “I really am not} ‘You appear to find a great deal of leisure 
quite myself; I have been writing steadily for} time. I think your employers must be very kind 
hours, and the exertion has left me strangely } to you.” 
weary and absorbed.” Hurst’s lip curled with a sneer. Mrs. Ransom’s 

“One would think that after so many years } remark had evidently called up @ new train of 
of continued labor, writing would have become $ $ thought, but he said only, 
almost a mechanical effort,” Hurst remarked. $ «Business men are not given generally to such 
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weakness. I have nothing to complain of except ; with reckless bitterness; ‘‘make me feel wholly 
the smallness of my means.” 3 base and degraded—I am at your mercy.” 
“Certainly, Michael, you have had no lack of $ ‘Indeed I did not mean that; were you my 
money during the past year; I was quite startled : own son I should say to you what I am now 
yesterday at recalling the amount of your ex- : doing.” 
penditures.” ‘‘Can you procure me the money I need?” he 
“You do not expect a young man to live like } asked, bluntly. 
a hermit, I suppose,” Hurst said, impertinently.; ‘‘I shall give you none at present. If you 
“Perhaps not; but I expect him to be just to ; have wasted the sum I put in your hands, not a 
himself and to those who feel an interest in} month since, on condition that you would con- 
him.” ’ duct yourself very differently, I cannot help it— 
“TI know of no one who has any in me.” $I am powerless to aid you at present.” 
“You are angry, Michael, and therefore I ‘‘That means you will not!” he cried, angrily. 
excuse your injustice.” “This is your boasted kindness; this is a proof 
“T am not angry, Mrs. Ransom, but I do not 3 of the interest you profess for me.” 
choose’ to be treated like a child, to have every ‘You are rapidly wearing out all such feel- 
wish thwarted, to be told that I have no right to ings, Michael. Have acare! You, with no op- 
enjoy life like others of my age.” position, will listen to no counsel. Before long 
“You have no right to allow yourself to be }I shall cease to offer any; but when that time 
drawn into extravagances, the demands of which ; comes I shall have lost all interest in you.” 
it is out of your power to meet; no man has any} ‘‘Let it come,” he replied, defiantly, lifting 
right to do that.” his head and looking boldly in her face, while 
“You have told me all this, madam, many ; his eyes grew black and inflamed with anger. 
times.” “‘Let it come! I want to feel that I am entirely 
“Do not fear, Michael, that I shall repeat it. } alone in the world—no resource—no friend. Go 
I have tried to be a good friend to you; I have } on, Mrs. Ransom.” 
had an interest in you for which youcould never} ‘‘Oh! boy, boy, how you wrong yourself and 
account, and surely when I see you leading a{me! Have I deserved this?” 
life that I know to be wrong, I have atleasta} ‘‘Mrs. Ransom, I have no time to trifle; I 
right to expostulate.” must have money, my honor depends on that.” 
“I will allow no one to play the tyrant over} ‘‘Youhave been gambling again! No, Michael, 
me—my actions shall be free.” : I will not aid you. Six months ago I told you 
A withering retort trembled on Mrs. Ransom’s § that I would never pay another gaming debt, and 
lips, but she checked it, she could not find it in $ I will not.” 
her heart to reproach any one with her bounty,$ ‘Then let me go, I must find it elsewhere!” 
and she knew well that Hurst’s only hope was} ‘Stop! Michael, you shall not leave this house 
in her. Sin a mood like that! You must listen to me—I 
“That is childish,” she said, after a moment’s : have a right to demand it.” 
pause; ‘‘a few years since such language could: ‘‘What right, madam? I admit no right that 
be tolerated, but you have grown too old now for : any one has over me.” 
it to be excusable.” $ “I might reply very bitterly, young man; it 
Hurst struggled for self-command. At that is not for your sake that I refrain! Still havea 
moment he fairly hated the woman who had } right—my affection for you has given it to me; 
been his benefactress. He had that weak, false ;no parent ever watched over a son more faith- 
pride which made him rebel against receiving a } fully than I have done over you.” 
favor, although he never hesitated to accept it, ‘‘Who were my parents?” he asked, abruptly; 
nay, even to claim it as his right. ‘“‘where are they? why have I been left all my 
“Tell me what brought you here this morning, 3 life to the mercy of strangers?” 
Michael?” Mrs. Ransom said, more kindly; ‘you Mrs. Ransom made no answer. In her ex- 
came on business—what was its nature?” citement she had risen from her seat, and was 
“TI want money,” he said, sullenly, ‘and I} standing directly before him. A strange pallor, 
must have it from some source.” which in moments of intense feeling troubled her 
“More money? Have you forgotten how few 3 face, swept over it then; her large, grey eyes, 
weeks have elapsed since your debts were paid, } not beautiful at ordinary times, grew bright and 
and a large amount beyond placed in your $ dark, while her white lips parted in a vain at- 
hands?” tempt to speak. Hurst was startled by her ap- 
“Remind me of all I owe you!” he exclaimed, } pearance; even through his reckless anger he 
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saw that some subtle chord in her soul had been 3 past, Michael? You are raking the ashes from 
swept, and that her whole being vibrated to the; off a tomb. ~~ your own sake leave the dead 
rude touch. ; to rest in peace.” 

‘Mrs. Ransom!” he exclaimed. : “Dead! Are they both dead?” 

“Yes, yes,” she repeated, like one who has} ‘Dead to you! demand no more! Learn to 
heard a voice from afar, and only sighs out a live in the present—forget these haunting doubts 





faint response from a vain effort to send an an-{ which can never be gratified. I warn you, 
swer in return; ‘‘I hear you--go on.” Michael Hurst, that you are only preparing for 

«My parents,” he said, ‘“‘who were they?” yourself misery in the future, by this reckless 

Mrs. Ransom shivered down into her seat— $ determination to penetrate mysteries in which 
that is the only word which could express the} you have no share.” 
movement—she seemed literally like one struck} ‘No share, madam? Is it nothing that I have 
by a mortal chill that had slowly penetrated to : no family—no name? Must I sit quietly down 
her heart, closing its pulses in an icy grasp. 3 in this disgraceful ignorance, and be patient be- 

‘‘ Are they alive?” he questioned. ‘‘Why have { neath the ignominy which the sins of others 
you never spoken of them? Why am [I left in : have forced upon me?” ; 
the world friendless, an outcast? If I died} ‘Beware, young man!” exclaimed Mrs. Ran- 
to-morrow there would be no living soul to shed 3 som, in a hollow voice. ‘Do not dare to insult 
a tear over my grave. I have lived unloved and ; the memory of your parents!” 
alone, I shall die unregretted and forgotten.” ; ‘What have they done for me that I should 

The wily man knew well the nature with which § respect it? I owe them neither gratitude nor 
he had to deal; he knew how every fibre of her § s affection, and I will give none! Were I stand- 
being responded to the least call for sympathy: $ < ing by my father’s grave I would say the same! 
yet it was not wholly art which caused his agi- ; "There must have been guilt somewhere, and I 
tation; he was impulsive and excitable like all : : > am left to suffer the consequences of wrongs in 
imaginative temperaments, and the question $ which I had no part.” 
which he so eagerly demanded had often troubled § S ‘*Yes, Michael, there was wrong, deep wrong; 
his passionate soul. He felt no tender regret ; $ but it was not meant—before heaven I assert 
for those unknown parents; but the doubt and $ that!” 
implied disgrace, which hung over him, had 3 $ «At least I am forced to endure the conse- 
preyed for years upon his proud spirit: and $ quences of that sin ” 
perhaps a portion of his reckless conduct was to ; ‘‘Who spoke of sin?” broke in Mrs. Ransom, 
be attributed to the bitter feeling toward the $ with a passionate excitement, strangely at vari- 
whole world which had sprung from that terrible 3 ance with her usual calm demeanor. 
suspicion. < «Is not wrong sin?” cried Hurst, angrily; “is 

‘Answer me, Mrs. Ransom. Do not torture $ not error sin?” 
me by this silence. Is my father living? where} ‘No, no, a thousand times no! Stop, boy, 
is he? what is his name?” : you have reached a limit beyond which you shall 

Mrs. Ransom drew her hand slowly across $ not pass.” 
her eyes, and again that agonized shudder} ‘Who shall prevent me? I fear nothing! 
passed over her frame. ; Perhaps I am bold and unscrupulous: but with 

“Your father is dead!” she gasped, ‘dead! } whom rests the fault?—not with me—I refuse 
Ask me no more.” $ to accept it!” 

‘And my mother—is she living? Has she no} Mrs. Ransom rose from her seat and paced 
kindly remembrance of the child upon whose ; slowly up and down, her hands locked together, 
unconscious lips she pressed a first tender kiss? ; and her eyes cast upon the floor like one striv- 
Will she allow him to go through life without } ing to regain her self-command. Suddenly she 
having once known a mother’s fondness? Was $ paused before the picture which hung above the 
she not human? Had she no feeling incommon 3 mantle, and raised her eyes to the face that 
with the rest of her sex?” beamed so benignantly down upon her. She ex- 

‘‘Hush! Michael, hush!” pleaded Mrs. Ran- ; tended her arms in supplication, her lips moved 
som, in a tone of deep anguish; ‘‘do not torture $ $ in inaudible prayer. At length the anguish died 
yourself and me by these wild questions.” : out of her face—her eyes cleared—her lips soft- 

“TI have a right to ask them, lady; I will no} ened into a faint smile that wandered over her 
longer be surrounded by this impenetrable mys- } features like a waning sunbeam. She turned 
tery. Answer me, I beg.” back to the table and sat down, once more calm 

“Of what avail to rouse memories of the} and self-possessed, 
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«We have wandered from our subject, Michael, ; he left in moments of anger: but the lady made 
let us return to your affairs. Tell me how it hap- § ‘no sign. She was leaning back in her chair with 
pens that you are again in difficulty—I wish to $ : a sort of stony composure, which at times came 


know all.” $ over her, and did not even raise her eyes. 


“I do not see why I should account to any: Hurst muttered an oath and dashed out of the 
human being for my actions.” ;room, closing the door violently behind him. 
“Then why have you come to me for counsel?” } When he had gained the street, he drew from 
“Because you have told me that you were my ; his vest the card which he had secreted, and | 
friend, because you have taught me to consider 3 looked again at the name. 
you as one to apr I could come with every $ : “Gilliar Bentley,” he said, almost aloud. 
trouble, every pain.” 3 <Yes, yes, I know the name, I see my way 
“Then at least do not insult me!” $ clearer now—it is a plot worthy of Machiavelli! 
“Tt is I who am insulted by your doubts and ; } Many thanks for that little scene at the gamb- 
suspicions,” he replied, his passion again mas- 3 ling house last night; the money was well lost 
tering his prudence. ’ which was the means of my making the dis- 
“You certainly give me every reason for them } covery.” 
by your reckless conduct. Stop, Michael!” she} He sauntered carelessly down the street, greet- 
continued, in a warning voice, as he was about ing any chance acquaintance with a pleasant 
to answer more insolently than before. ‘I will} smile or word, seemingly unoccupied beyond the 
not suffer you again to address me in such lan- idle thoughts of the moment, so frank and happy- 
guage, more from the injury which this giving looking, that it appeared impossible it could be 
way to violent anger upon the slightest occasion $ the same face which an hour before had been 
causes you, than from any effect your words can dark with evil passions. 
have upon my feelings.” $ Mrs. Ransom remained sitting where Hurst 
“T will leave you, madam, if my presence is had left her. What a world of unquiet memo- 
80 distasteful to you.” : ries surged over her face during that season of 
“Do not go away with such feelings, Michael; { self-communion! One might have half under- 
Thave faith enough in your goodness of heart to § $ stood her whole life by looking at her then; she 
believe that you would repent having left me} § usually so calm and gentle, full of tender sym- 
thus.” $ pathies for others, searching the bright side of 
“Tt is useless for me to remain here—you ; life and turning resolutely away from the gloom, 
have wag - interest in me—there is nothing left } ’ now so wan and spent beneath those harrowing 
me now.’ ; reflections, which started up before her like 
“T have not lost it, Michael, but I confess that : mournful shapes that had, for a time, been hid- 
your conduct is rapidly wearing away my for- den, but now forced themselves out of the mist 
bearance. I have borne much from you for rea- : of the past and intruded themselves upon her. 
sons of which you knew nothing; but even that : Once she raised her eyes to the portrait, mur- 
desire to keep faithfully a promise made long ; muring, 
years since, will not induce me to compromise; ‘This is hard, hard to bear—give me strength, 
my own dignity and self-respect.” $ for I am without strength and without hope.” 
“Mine are not to be considered; I am to sub- : So the day wore on in Julia Ransom’s solitude, 
mit to disgrace, and bear it with calmness—I 3 and amid all the friends that her genius had 
tell you I will not do it! I must have a certain ; raised up for her, there was not one with power 
sum of money before night, and by some means $ to comfort her during that sad hour; and she 
have it I will.” 3 whose beautiful creations had brought so much 
“It is out of my power to assist you to- -day, § ’ happiness to others, was unable to find in her 
even if I were so inclined; your needs cannot be § s own grand soul a single gleam of consolation for 
so urgent that a few days delay will be more $ that irretrievable woe. 
than a trifling inconvenience ” : 
“Surely I must be the best judge of that! 
Have the money to-day I will.” CHAPTER VII. 
“Then you must seek assistance elsewhere, THE room seemed to have been fitted up as a 
for I have none to offer.” library, for the walls were filled with book-cases, 
“Good morning, madam!” he exclaimed, rising ; and the tables covered with richly bound volumes 
and hastening toward the door. He paused with ; and pamphlets; still it was evidently the common 
his hand upon the knob, thinking that she would } working room of a business man, for near one of 
call him back, as she had often done before when } the windows was a long writing table surmounted 
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by a cabinet, filled with large packages of papers ; 
and deeds. N 

Seated by the table was a tall, thin man, in$ 
whose face there was a singular mingling of the H 
lines and furrows, which long years of constant 
occupation will bring upon the face, with a serene $ 
moral composure which would have deceived even § S 
a keen observer. 3 

But now in that solitude the calmness which $ 
a long life of dissimulation had given the coun- ; 
tenance was gone, and the undercurrent of pas- ; 
sion showed through like a turbid bottom seen $ 
beneath smooth waters. 

That man was Nathan Lawrence, the‘influen- 
tial partner in the house in which Michael Hurst 
was employed, and the person whom the young 
man had so unexpectedly seen at the gambling 
house upon the previous night. 

He was sitting with paper before him and ai 
pen in his hand, but he had not yet written a$ 
line, although it was full an hour before that he 
had taken his seat there. , 

The events of the past evening had evidently 
left an impression upon him, which he could not 
readily shake off, for his losses had been large, 
even for one of his great wealth, and he might 
well pause to reflect upon the consequences of 
many nights of misfortune like that. 


In the eyes of the world, Nathan Lawrence 
possessed the reputation of being a moral man— 
not religious perhaps in the strict sense of the 
word—but perfectly upright and conscientious; 
to be seen every Sunday in his seat in church, 
uttering the responses with the utmost fervor, 
always foremost in every public charity or phil- 


anthropic act which was sounded abroad. In 
short, he was a man who possessed the esteem 
of all who knew him; and when once or twice 
strange reports had gone abroad concerning him, 
the source of which no one could explain, they 
had been indignantly refuted by his large circle 
of acquaintance, and for atime he had risen § 
almost to the dignity of a martyr from that at-$ 
tempted persecution. : 
In the business world no man’s credit stood ; N 
higher. He was the head of one of the most in- 
fluential firms in the country, and his slightest 3 3 
word was considered equal to the bond of almost ; : 
any common man. 3 
This was the man whom young Hurst had 3 
encountered at the gambling house, and had he } 3 
known by whom he had been watched, the des- } 
perate condition and daring character of the} 
youth, he would scarcely have sat at that table 
with so much composure, dwelling only upon the $ 
sums which he had lost, for his reputation was } 
dearer far to him than wealth or life itself. ; 





While he sat there, a low knock sounded at 
the door, and in obedience to his summons a 
domestic entered the room, and paused before 
him with grave respect. 

“What is it, Peters?” Mr. Lawrence asked, 
after a second’s silence, laying down his pen, 
and seeming to rouse himself from some im- 
portant calculation. 

“There is a gentleman below whe wishes to 
speak with you, sir?” 

‘Did he give his name, Peters?” 

“‘Mr. Hurst, sir.” 

‘‘Hurst? What can he want? Did you tell 
him that I was extremely occupied?” 

“Yes, sir; but he said that he had just come 
from the counting-house, and wished to see you 
on some business of importance.” 

‘Show him up, Peters, and remember I am at 
home to no one else.” 

The servant left the room, and Mr. Lawrence 
again took up his pen, but his hand shook so 
that he could not frame a letter, although his 
face looked cold and stern as before. The past 
night had left him strangely nervous; and sim- 
ple as was the fact of his clerk calling upon him, 
he was startled at the sound of his name. 

In a moment the servant again opened the 
door, and young Hurst entered with his usual 
air of careless composure. 

Mr. Lawrence turned slowly round with his 
most dignified manner, and surveyed him from 
head to foot. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Hurst,” he said, with a 
proud blandness; ‘my servant said that you de- 
sired particularly to see me. Business from the 
office, I suppose?” 

Hurst returned his glance without faltering, 
and replied with the familiar ease of an equal, 

‘‘Partially so, Mr. Lawrence, partially so.” 

The rich man looked at him in astonishment. 
It was the first time one of his clerks had ever 
ventured to address him, except in a tone of the 
utmost respect, and he could not comprehend the 
; singular assurance of this young man. 

“I am very much occupied this morning,” he 
said, with pompous dignity; ‘‘let me hear your 
message at once.” 

“I have none, sir,” replied Hurst, with the 
same unchanging assurance, ‘‘I always employ 
my servant in anything of that sort.” 

‘*Mr. Hurst!” exclaimed the man of respect- 
ability, ‘‘what is the meaning of such language? 
and why have you intruded upon me this morn- 
ing?” 

“Ah, that is the bore of business; one never 
has a moment for himself or friends.” 

“Sir, I am not in the habit of classing my 
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hired clerks among my friends. If you have 
any business state it at once: if not, I must re- 
quest you to withdraw.” 

“TI met with a little misfortune last night, my § 
dear sir,” said Hurst, coolly seating himself near 
the merchant, and leaning his arm upon the $ 
writing-table. ‘‘I have come to you not only 

as the head of the Gams, but as a man of the} 
world, to consult you.” 

“Really, sir, this is a strange proceeding. I? 
know of nothing in which my advice can be of 
value to you; I believe you receive your salary 
regularly, ape that I have nothing to do with 
your affairs.” 

“Last night,” continued Hurst, as quietly as 3 
if he were a millionaire, and speaking of some 3 
insignificant loss, ‘‘I had the ill-luck to lose a 
thousand dollars at cards——” 

“Enough, sir,” interrupted Mr. Lawrence; “Ts 
will not tolerate a gambler in my establishment } 
for an hour—you are discharged.” 

“The most disagreeable thing in the whole 
affair,” pursued Hurst, as calmly as if the other 
had not spoken, ‘is that the money was not 
mine.” 

“You have not dared——” 

“Yes; it belonged to the firm. It was very } 
careless on my part, but, after all, the sum is so 
trifling!” 

“T will hear nothing farther, the law will deal 
with you. I am a just man—I thank heaven 
that I can look back on my life without being 
forced to blush for a single act—but I never 
falter where my duty is concerned.” 


“TI knew, of course, that we could arrange the $ 


little matter at once, and so I tore myself away 
from a very charming woman in order to call 


2into that insolently handsome face, pale and 
aghast. 

*“T hope it was not enough to inconvenience 
3 S you! We must try fortune again to-night, she 
3 may be more propitious.” 

; Mr. Lawrence struggled for composure. His 
' dissimulation came to his aid, and except that 
3 : the deathly pallor did not leave his face, he 
: $ looked calm. 

; ‘*You must be mad, young man, I can account 
3 for your conduct in no other way.” 

Hurst smiled again. He knew well the man 
$ with whom he had to deal, that death itself 
$ would be preferable, in his eyes, to the loss of 
3 one atom of the respectability which he made 
N 3 his bulwark. The youth felt his advantage, and 
§ knew that when the man was convinced that he 
: had learned all, would cringe for mercy like the 
$ poltroon he was. 

“Did you stop for supper?” he asked. ‘I 
hurried away, for I had an engagement of im- 
portance.” 

‘*Leave this room!” exclaimed Mr. Lawrence; 
**T will not be insulted under my own roof.” 

‘*My dear sir, how you misunderstand me! 
i These little annoyances will occur to all the 
} votaries of the green table: I have no hesitation 
in alluding to them.” 

Once more the man endeavored to intimidate 
him, though his voice shook as he said, 

“If you remain here you will be arrested. I 
advise you to leave the city, or remember the 
consequences.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” returned Hurst, contemptuously. 
‘You forget we are both men of the world, not 
grey-bearded Puritans. We must assist each 
¢ other, Mr. Lawrence; these are but trifles.” 


: 
$ 





upon you.” $ He laid his hand upon the merchant’s arm and 
“A gambler and a swindler! Young man, } looked full in his face, smiling still, but with a 
what can your associations have been to leave deadly glare in his eyes, which seemed to fasci- 
you at this age so utterly depraved? Had you ; nate the other like the glance of a serpent. An 
come to me in a spirit of repentance my feelings } ashen grey settled over his features, he trembled 
would all have been in your favor, but you enter ; from head to foot, as if the young man had dealt 
my house with insolent bravado, and acknow- $ him a heavy blow. 
ledge your theft without a blush. Do youknow$ ‘You know—you saw!” he gasped. 
what is before you? Do you know the penalty of : God, my reputation!” 
an act like this?” 3 My dear Mr. Lawrence,” said Hurst, laugh- 
Hurst was leaning back in his chair, toying $ : ing gayly, “I am sure last night must have 
with his watch-chain, and upon his lips the same $ ; shaken your nerves—let us change the subject.” 
smile of conscious superiority. “Mr. Hurst, I hope you will forgive my rude- 
“Even if I were inclined to aid you my part- ; $ ness—I was very much hurried. Your affair is 
ners would not permit me. Young man, you are } < extremely unpleasant, but I will endeavor to 
lost!” : } conceal the loss from my partners, and will help 
“The money you mean, my dear sir. Apropos ; you away. What say you to New Orleans?— 
of losses, I was sorry to see last night that you ; } charming place.” 
Were as unfortunate as myself.” ‘All this was uttered in a breathless haste, still 


The merchant dropped his pen, and sat gazing ; more apparent from the other’s composure. 


“Good 
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WOMAN’S LOT. 





* «Thanks, but I have no desire to leave New 
York—quite impossible to exist elsewhere.” 

**You cannot remain here! I am very willing 

to help you; I have always felt an interest in 
ou; I assure you money will be no object, and 
am certain that my secre-——” 

‘*My dear Mr. Lawrence, how little you know 
me! I have completely forgotten the events of 
last night, or shall have done so when we have 
replaced that little check—we will not refer to 
it again. I am glad to have met you this morn- 
ing—in the confusion of business men have no 
time to become acquainted. I hope I shall have 
the pleasure of seeing you thus again?” 

‘‘Nothing would gratify me more,” returned 
the merchant, with trembling lips. ‘‘Mrs. Law- 
rence receives every Saturday—I shall be happy 
to present you.” 

‘¢ And I to avail myself of the invitation. You 
know Mrs. Ransom?” 

‘«¢The authoress? yes, very delightful woman.” 

“A most intimate friend of mine; nothing 
would gratify her so much as to know that you 
considered me your friend.” 

‘Delighted to hear that; she so seldom goes 
out—genius has its peculiarities.” 

The wretched man was so ghastly and white 
that his appearance might have softened his 
deadliest enemy; but the youth in whose power 
he found himself knew no relenting, he liked to 
taste his revenge drop by drop, and would never 
cease while there was still a chord in his victim’s 
heart that could be wrung. 

‘‘By-the-way, Mr. Lawrence, do you know Mr. 
Bentley ?” 

“Well, very well; an extremely rich man.” 

“IT know that he has a charming daughter,” 
replied Hurst, laughing again, ‘I met her at 
Mrs. Ransom’s. Perhaps you would present me 
there?” 


The merchant paused for a moment, writhing * off.” 


under that assumption of power; but Hurst’s 
eyes were still fixed upon him, and he could only 
falter out, 

“‘With pleasure, of course.” 

“‘Indeed I must say good morning,” Hurst 
said, rising. ‘‘On Saturday you say Mrs. Law- 
rence receives?” 

“But this thing—you understand!” exclaimed 
Lawrence, catching him by the arm. ‘Tell me 
that my secret is safe—money—anything—name 
your terms.” 

“Do not insult me,” returned Hurst, coldly, 
‘*between equals such offers are not endurable.” 

‘*Excuse me—I—— At least the check shall 
be sent down.” 

“Of course, of course!’ 

**May I mention one fact?” 

‘*T shall listen with pleasure.” 

“T shall be delighted to receive you at my 
house; but it is quite possible that you might 
prefer to give up your situation—I shall always 
be willing to assist you in any way.” 

“T am infinitely obliged. If I decide to leave 
your establishment, I will come and talk the 
matter over with you. Good morning, Mr. Law- 
rence! On Saturday? Till then, aw revoir.” 
$ He passed out of the room with the same care- 
less ease and went down stairs. 

The merchant fell back in his chair completely 
exhausted by the excitement of the last hour. 
$ He looked like a man just recovering from a ter- 
$ rible illness. When he strove to rise from his seat 
‘he fell back, covering his face with his hands, 
and murmuring broken words of despair. 

Hurst left the house and returned to his home. 
‘ His face was lit up with fierce exultation, and 
$ his eyes fairly blazed with light. 

“This is the beginning,” he muttered, “and 
it promises well! The fair Gillian is almost 
$ reached—patience, patience, the end is not far 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WOMAN’S LOT. 





BY MRS. 


PIDSLEY. 





To feel that she is slighted 

By one most dearly prized— 
That all her self-devotion 

Is nothing in his eyes— 

To hear the words of anger, 
Tho’ she deserves them not; 
To bear with harsh unkindness, 

Is often woman’s lot. 


To see her slightest error 
Converted into crime, 

Whilst even then she dares not 
Weep, murmur, or repine; 


To know his vow is broken— 
That he is faithless now— 
And yet to be upbraided, 
If grief is on her brow; 


To soothe the hour of anguish, 
And be repaid with scorn; 
To hear severely chidden 
The tears from sorrow drawn, 
To feel her long enduring, 
Her patience—all as naught, 
Till hope itself is blighted, 
Is often woman’s lot. 
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TO CROCHET A MAT 
WITH BORDER OF CROCHET ROSES. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








Marer1aAts.—One spool white crochet cotton, 
No. 16, one spool pink crochet cotton, crochet 
hook. This is an original pattern. 

For tHe Mat.—With the white cotton make a 

‘ch of 6. Join. Work in dc, widening enough 
to keep the work flat. Make the centre of mat 
any size you may see fit. 

For tHE Borper.—Use the pink cotton. Ist 
row.—Make ach of 6. Join. 2nd row.—Make 
ach of 5, work it in the circle made by the first 
ch, then ach of 4. Repeat until you make five 
holes. 8rd row.—Then begin to make leaves by 
making 1 s c stitch, 5 dc, 1s c worked in the 


; loop made by last row of ch. Repeat until the 
’ row is complete. 4th row.—Make ach of 5— 
‘ loop it in the stitch occurring between the leaves. 
Repeat until the row is complete. 5th row.—2 
sc, 6 dc worked same as 8rd row. 6th row.— 
Same as 4th row, only making the ch 6 stitches 
7th row.—1 sc, 7 dc, 1 s c worked into each loop, 
same as 5th row. 8th row.—Make a ch of 7 
stitches, loop in as before. 9th row.—l sc, 8d 
c, 1 sc in each loop. Fasten off the thread 
carefully, and the rose is complete. Make enough 
of these roses to form the border, sew them upon 
the centre of mat already made. 
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TO KNIT A SOFA-CUSHION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Taxis cushion is to be knitted in stripes, each 
stripe of a different color; the color to be selected 
that they may contrast prettily. Materials re- 
quired, 1 oz. of each color, (single zephyr) pair 
bone needles. This is an original pattern. 

Cast on 18 stitches. Knit in garter stitch. 

Ist Row.—Knit ‘plain. 

2nd Row.—Knit 5 stitches, take off next 4— 


? 


without knitting pass the thread back of these 4 
stitches, and knit to the end of the needle. 

8rd Row.—Knit 9; thread forward, take off 
next 4 without knitting; thread back, knit to 
the end of the needle. 

4th Row.—Same as 2nd. 

5th Row.—Same as 8rd. 

6th Row.—Knit 5; now knit the pA _— 
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TO CROCHET A TIDY OF ZEPHYR. 





which have been taken off with knitting hereto- 
fore; turn the work round and purl those 4 
stitches; turn the work back again and knit 
same 4 stitches plain. Repeat (knitting the four 
stitches only; one row plain, next purl,) until 
you have knitted twelve rows; then throw the 
thread back and knit off the 5 stitches remaining 
upon the left needle. Next row, knit 5; now 
pass the right needle through the 5th, 6th, 7th 
and 8th stitches of those remaining upon the left 
needle; let it remain in those four stitches; then 
slip off of the left needle the four stitches which 
form the cord. Do it carefully. Now the four 
stitches (through which you passed the right 
needle, ) slip off the left upon the right, and take 


up the four stitches forming the cord, upon the 
left needle, again taking those four stitches which 
you passed upon the right needle, back again 
upon the left one. The work is now properly 
arranged to knit the remaining stitches off the 
needle. Repeat from the Ist row. This arrang- 
ing the cord from right to left, though rather 
complicated, will be readily accomplished by 
strictly following the directions. Knit the stripes 
3 the length of the cushion you wish to cover. Sew 
: them together. Let the under side either be 
knitted plain, all one color, or cover it with silk 
or satin some dark shade. Finish the corners 
with tassels in groups of two’s or three’s. They 
may be either of worsted or chenille. 











TO CROCHET A T 


IDY OF ZEPHYR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marertats.—Half oz. black single zephyr, 
four shades scarlet, half oz. each, 5th, or lightest 
shade one oz., half oz. white tidy cotton, bone 
crochet hook. 

With the black wool make a chain of 8 stitches. 

Work 7 rows single crochet stitch, widening 
enough to keep the work flat. 8th row.—Join 
the cotton, work 8 rows in dc, working the last 
8 rows very loosely—l row in sc. Join the 
black wool, work 1 row sc. Join the darkest 
shade of zephyr and the cotton. Lay the cotton 
close down upon the last row worked, and crochet 


4 stitches in s c over the cotion. Take up the 
cotton, (holding down the zephyr as you did the 
cotton) and work 4 stitches in s c over the zephyr. 
Repeat this until the row is complete. Join the 
next shade, work in the same way, observing to 
work the first zephyr stitch over the last cotton 
one, then do the 4 stitches as before. This makes 
the cord. Repeat until you have worked in all 
the shades, (allowing 1 shade to every row.) 1 
row black in sc, 1 row black-in d c, doing it in 
groups of 8 stitches with 2 chain between each 
group. Join the darkest shade, work in dc same 











CROCHET LACE. 








as black row. Repeat until you have worked in , those 7 ch stitches insc*. Complete the row 
all the shades, (1 shade to eachrow.) Edge the ; in this manner. 9th row.—Join the darkest 
whole with 1 row shell stitch, making 9 stitches 3 shade, work in d c round the points made by the 
to the shell. This edge is to be of cotton. $7 ch stitches in 8th row, doing the intervening 

For tue CENTRE Prece.—With the black wool $ stitches in s c. Repeat until you have worked 
make a chain of 8. Work 7 rows ins c, widen- in all the shades. Sew this piece to the centre, 
ing enough to keep the work flat. 8th row.—* $ and the tidy is finished. This is an original de- 
Work 8 stitches sc, make 7 ch. Work back on 3 sign. 








CROCHET LACE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





NEW PATTERN FOR DRESS BODY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 





Tus is one of the newest patterns which has § 
appeared in Paris. Its peculiarity, it will be} 
seen, is in the shape of the point behind, and in $ 
the mode of trimming, which consists of bows ; 
of ribbon put on in the butterfly style. 


No. 1. Hatr rue Front. 

No. 2. Hatr rue Back. 

No. 8. One Srpz-Bopy. 

No. 4. Hatr tue SLEEvE. 

Where the dotted line goes, a cuff is to be put. 








FOR BOTTOM OF PETTICOAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





BAG IN VELVET AND SILK EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Laptes have long felt the necessity for some ; for a contribution to a fancy fair, or for pre- 
convenient receptacle for containing the purse, ‘sentation to a friend. We have copied from a 
the card-case, &c., as the pockets in the dresses 3 late English journal, a design for one of these 
have many drawbacks. ‘They are very inse-$ useful little articles, which is extremely pretty 
cure, the white under-sleeve becomes speedily ; when completed. It is intended to be worked 
deranged, and the flow of the skirt is injured } on velvet in silk embroidery, and allows some 
by the weight. Fashion has at last come te their ; diversity in the arrangement of the color. The 
aid, by giving her sanction, in London, to the 3 group in the centre may be worked either in 
introduction of the Bag, the adoption of which ; white silk or maize color, on a velvet of crimson, 
will, no doubt, become very general. It adds green, violet, or blue. The scroll round is in 
another to the list of ornamental novelties, either : gold braid, a double row of very narrow, or one 
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886 A BEAD BRACELET, WITH A GORDIAN KNOT. 

row of the width given in the illustration. The ; one for each side and one for the bottom. These 
. : . > . 

filling in round the medallion may be with either § ought to be formed of silk the color of the velvet, 

silk or fine gold cord, and the spot worked in ; with a mixture of gold inthem. This bag, when 

silk or a gold bead, Three tassels are required, * completed, is both elegant and useful. 





A BEAD BRACELET, WITH A GORDIAN KNOT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
s explanation is as follows:—One end of the cord 
¢ must be held in the left hand, and with the right 
thand the other end must be taken, to form a 
loop from left to right by passing underneath 
$ the end of the chain held in the left hand. A 
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Tus bracelet is pretty, and suitable for a$ 
young girl. It is composed of small garnet : 
beads, (for mourning, of black beads,) and of $ 
blue turquoise beads; the last named produce } 
a charming effect. The work is made like a S second loop must be formed, smaller in the mid- 
chain, and forms a double circle with a Gordian } dle, and larger at the side, passing underneath 
Knot. Procure some very fine elastic cord, of ‘the first one.* They must not be drawn tight; 
the same color as the beads, cutting six pieces: then you bring your cord to the left hand loop, 
of equal length, and forming of these twelve } making it pass over, then under, then over, then 
strands. T:: make the chain you must fasten } under, and join the chain in slipping the cords 
the two extremities, passing one of the cords in } through the beads, and fastening them. In order 
the side bead. The knot must be made before} to pass the beads on the cord, use a needle 
closing it, and it is more readily done upon a } threaded with double silk, which must be drawn 
table. You will be successful by following ex-} through the cord. Small beads are generally 
actly the form of the design, (cut No. 2,) but the } passed on silk in this way. 





BABY’S SHOE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of this number will be found a de- § mere, only that between itself and its lining 9 
sign for a baby’s shoe, for which we are indebted } couple of thicknesses of flannel should be intro- 
to one of the late English journals received at this } duced. 
office. The pattern is the one at present adopted It is then neatly bound with a narrow ribbon. 
in Paris. The material is cashmere worked in ; The upper part being also lined with one thick- 
ingrain Berlin wool. We recommend that colors; ness of flannel instead of two, is also bound, 
should be chosen that will bear the roughest 3 being slightly drawn in round the front part of 
usage. Ladies can make up this little shoe with } the shoe, and thus the two edges are neatly sew 
perfect ease, as the sole is formed of the cash- } together. 





SILK BASQUINE FOR A YOUNG MISS. 
BY EMILY H. MAY 


¢ Tus is a very pretty and seasonable article, 
sand one which will be quite fashionable this 
: spring. The material is black silk. For a young 
$ Miss, from ten to fourteen, this basquine is par- 
‘ticularly suitable. The following diagram will 
. show how the basquine is to be cut out. 

No. 1. Hatr or Front. 

No. 2. Hatr or Back. 

No. 3. Har or SLEEVE. 

No. 4. Srpz-Preck unver Arm. 

It is this last piece, which forms the side of 
the garment, and is inserted between the front 
and back, which gives to the basquine that 
graceful fullness, that is one of its principal 
recommendations, 

The sizes of the various pieces are marked, in 
inches, on the diagram. It is best to cut the 
attern first in paper, according to the size here 
iven, and then enlarge, or reduce it, till it fits. 
he size we give will fit most girls of twelve 
years of age. . 

We give this, in answer to a request from a 
jee. We are always ready, in this de- 
$ partment, to give patterns such as our friends 
$ may desire. Our wish is to make this feature 
Sof “Peterson” unrivaled. 
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DIAGRAM OF SILK BASQUINE FOR A YOUNG MISS 





WINDOW GARDENING.—NO. I. 


” 


BY THE “HORTICULTURAL EDITOR. 


Notnine is more cheering and beautiful at a} rooms may be made gay. By judicious prepa- 
drawing-room window, than a cluster of crocuses 3 ration, the sparkling Von Thal tulip, and the 
mingling their petals of purple and gold, or a delicate China primrose, and the elegant Persian 
group of crimson hepatiex, or of the delicate : Iris, might be made to minister to the varieties 
snow-drop. But much as we delight in such; of form and hue that should enrich our Buhl 
glimpses of nature, we cannot say that we ad- $ «‘jardinierre,” or simple flower-stand, or simpler 
mire these favorite flowers when seen issuing ; window-sill. 
from symmetrical apertures in a china hedge-{ The proper season to prepare a supply of these 
hog er a delf beehive. It is painful to con-} window flowers is October, and it would be 
template them when they are reduced to such 3 well for our fair readers to lay this article by, 
artificial contortions. A far more agreeable $ to be ready for the suitable season. Near cities, 
effect is gained by a much simpler arrangement. 3 or even large towns, nurserymen can be found, 
If the reader refers to the illustration it will be } who will be able to supply hyacinth bulbs and 
found that the flowers issue from a tuft of rich } other suitable window flowers, just in a fit state 
moss, confined within a slight, green basket-} to remove to the drawing-room. 
work, as from a natural bank. In selecting a stock of crocus corms for next 

But An not with the croeus alone that our } season, we would recommend the following kinds: 
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LILY OF THE VALLEY. 889 
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La Neige, (large snow white,) La Puritaine, ; Dutch Yellow, (rich gold color,) and lastly, the 
(cream, with purple tube,) Sulphurious, (pale : Cloth of Gold, (yellow striped rich brown.) 
yellow,) David Rizzio, (deep purple,) Pourpre$ In our next article we shall describe several 
superbe, (globe-formed, purple,) Urania, (the N kinds of pendent baskets; these we shall accom- 
richest of the purples, ) Sir W. Scott, (the largest 3 pany with illustrative designs, and a copious 
of all the species, white striped lilac,) the Great * list of beautiful plants of ‘pendent habit.” 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


Tats is a beautiful pattern for embroidery, ; chief, it looks extremely well. We have used 
which may be used for a variety of purposes. succession of them also to work around the 
Worked in eolors, in the corner of a handker- ~ bottom of a white, evening dress. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR BABY’S CAP. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Wao ARE You Going T0 Marry?—Yes, who are you going $ 
to marry? None of my business? Well, perhaps not, but $ 
after a fashion I shall make it my business. I repeat, who 
are you going to marry? That fop who sits opposite you 
with the foot of an opera dancer in his mouth? That simper- 
ing fellow who takes you every other night to the theatre 
or the ball-room, and treats you afterward to an expensive 
supper? Heaven pity your future! 

“Men,” say some, “conceal their real sentiments, habits 
and opinions for years.” Don’t believe it. The truth is, most 
women, before marriage, encourage looseness and familiarity 
with vice by their foolish inconsistency. They treat the oc- 
casional glass, the occasional cigar with elegant raillery; 
smile as they protest, and end by saying that “men are so 
different from women!” How can this be? Has God made 
any promise—left any margin for the delinquency of men? 
Has He said, thou woman shalt not swear—thou woman 
shalt not commit adultery? Is there any better reason 
why a man should muddle his brains with cigar-smoke 
than that a woman should indulge in her pipe of tobacco? 
Is it really any worse for a man to get beastly drunk than 
for a woman? Away with these excuses for sin! Stop 
that everlasting twaddle that such and such persons are 
excusable because they are men. It has ruled the world 
too long. It has trained too many recruits for Satan’s 
army. 

But about this matter of finding out who you are going to 
marry, there seems to be a shrinking from all serious thought 
upon the subject. 

“TI like him very much, and am determined to have him! 
I have called to see if you knew anything against his cha- 
racter; but if you do you musn’t tell me, for I shan’t believe 
you. I’m going to be married becanse—well, because it’s 
customary, and I don’t want to be an old maid. Besides, I 
shall have some one to pet me, to wait upon me, to stay at 
home with me when I am sick, to be devoted to me alone, 
and, in fact, I rather fancy being styled a married woman.” 

“But you don’t consider what a serious thing it is to unite 
your destiny with that of a stranger. How do you know 
what his habits have been—who his acquaintances are—where 
are his haunts? If they are bad, after the novelty of the 
marriage life is over—after he has presented you to the 
world as his prize—after he has seen that your wants are 
tly or insufficiently attended to, he will return to his 
old manner of life. No matter how lovely you may be, or 
how accomplished, you ere chained. A helpless babe lies in 
your bosom; hands and heart are full: and if you have made 
a mistake in your choice; or, if you blindly married him 
when you knew, or had reason to fear, on the representations 
of those who loved you, that his course had been a vicious 
one, God help you! But don’t say, if you married him in 
utter ignorance of his character, that you never dreamed of 
this neglect—this loneliness—this suffering—these tears— 
his indifference, perhaps brutality. Were you destitute of 
common sense that you tock everything for granted? What! 
it would not have been modest nor delicate to make such in- 
quiries? Are you too modest, too delicate now for his re- 
proaches, his taunts, his desertion? 

Girls, for the sake of purity, be as modest, as sensitive, as 
God intended you should be; but be sure that the man to 
whom you are about committing yourself for life, has, to the 
full, these indispensable qualifications for a happy and holy 
wedlock, a belief in the word of inspiration, and a character 
that wntod, the strictest investigation. 





: “Ar Sza.”—Under this head we find the following poem 
} floating through our exchanges, anonymously. Who is the 
$ author? Surely no untried hand wrote it. How full it is 
3 of pictures! We know not in what way it may affect you, 
fair reader, but parts of it brought the tears to our eyes, 
though we pass for rather a stern specimen of manhood. 
Midnight in drear New England; 
*Tis a driving storm of snow— 
How the casement clicks and rattles, 
And the wind keeps on to blow! 


For a thousand leagues of coast-line, 
Tn fitful flurries and starts, 

The wild North-Easter is knocking 
At lonely windows and hearts, 


Of a night like this, how many 
Must sit by the hearth, like me, 

Hearing the stormy weather, 
And thinking of those at sea! 





Of the hearts chilled through with watching— 
The eyes that wearily blink, 

Through the blinding gale and snow-drift, 
For the Lights of Navesink! 


How fares it, my friend, with you? 
If I’ve kept your reckoning aright, 
The brave old ship must be due 
On our dreary coast to-night. 


The fireside fades before me, 
The chamber quiet and warm— 
And I see the gleam of her lanterns 
In the wild Atlantic storm. 


Like a dream ’tis all around me— 
The gale, with its steady boom, 

And the crest of every roller 
Torn into mist and spume— 

The sights and the sound of Ocean, 
On a night of peril and gloom. 


The shroud of snow and of spume-drift, 
Driving like mad a-lee— 

And the huge black hulk that wallows 
Deep in the trough of the sea. 
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The creak of the cabin and bulkhead— 
The wail of rigging and mast— 

The roar of the shrouds, as she rises 
From a deep lee-roll, to the blast. 


The sullen throb of the engine, 
Whose iron heart never tires~ 
The swarthy faces that redden 
By the glare of his caverned fires. 


The binnacle slowly swaying 
And nursing the faithful steel— 
And the grizzled old quarter-master, 
His horny hands on the wheel. 


I can see it—the little cabin— 
Plainly as if I were there— 

The chart on the old green table, 
The book, and the empty chair. 
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On the deck we have trod together, 
A patient and manly form, 

To and fro, by the foremast, 
Is pacing in sleet and storm. 


Since her keel first struck cold water 

By the stormy Cape’s clear light, 
*Tis little of sleep or slumber 

Hath lain on that watchful sight— 
And a hundred lives are hanging 

On eye and on heart to-night. 


Would that I walked beside him, 
This hour, on her Wintry deck, 

Recalling the Legends of Ocean, 
Of ancient battle and wreck. 





; But the stout old craft is rolling 

2 A hundred leagues a-lee— 

: Fifty of snow-wreathed hill-side, 
And fifty of foaming sea. 
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I cannot hail him, nor press him 
By the hearty and true right hand— 
I can but murmur—God bless him! 
And bring hiim safe to the land, 


And send him the best of weather, 
That, ere many suns shall shine, 
We may sit by the hearth together, 
And talk about Auld Lang Syne. 

Vanisnep.—The old myths, that frightened children and 
shook the nerves of sensitive people, are gradually dying 
away. Old sayings still hold their own, however, and many 
a man of strong frame and good sense, chuckles with an in- 
ward delight as often as he sees the moon over his right 
shoulder. If he should happen to greet the gentle goddess 
with a left-handed glance, he says nothing to nobody. 

The solemn preface of the ancient morning story—last 
night I dreamed, when with spectacles atop her Roman nose, : REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
and grey hair parted under her snowy cap-frill, the dame of $ : Tressillian. By R. Shelton Mackenzie, L. L. D. 1 vol., 12 
nearly a century prophesied of coming good or evil, is seldom N mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This is the most 
listened to with pleasure in this enlightened age. Mysterious } readable novel that has issued from the American press for 
knocks heard in three distinct reverberations against the 2 a long time. It combines the keen, satirical observations 
top of some worm-tenanted, high-posted, long-curtained and $ of the man of the world, with the imaginative feeling of the 
long-venerated bedstead, come no more as the solemn ushers $ born poet. Dr. Mackenzie is already known to the Ameri- 
of the slow-moving house, to warn the family that they must $ can public for his racy notes on the Noctes Ambrosiane, 
soon go weeping over their dead. The haunted room figures } Maginn’s Miscellanies and other works; but this is the first 
only in traditions of broken-backed castles crumbling to de- : time, we believe, that he has appeared as a novelist, a fact 


ORIGINAL WoRK-TaBLE PATTERNS.—Nearly all of our pat- 
terns, this month, were designed expressly for our readers. 
This is the only Magazine, in America, which. gives original 
patterns in crochet, knitting, &c., &c. The handkerchicf 
corners, printed in colors, in the front of the number, are 
original designs. 

“Coming THROUGH THE Rrg.”—This illustrates the old and 
well known Scottish song. We quote the particular stanzas. 

“If a body meet a body 
Coming through the rye; 


If a. body kiss a body, 
Need 2 body cry?” 
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eay, and dilapidated mansions long since leveled to the dust. 
Some clingers to musty chronicles still delight in arousing 
the story of some fancied ghost, which, very strangely, 


always appears in the costume of its age: though the clothes } N 


it then wore, leather breeches, top-boots and all, have min- 
gied with the elements a century ago. Others delight in 
pointing out strange dark stains, which, with an air of owl- ‘ 
like wisdom, they say can never be washed out, because it 
is murdered blood. A carpenter’s plane in such cases would 
be of service. We suggest this for the benefit of those who 
believe such spots indelible. 

Toe WAVERLEY NOVELS FOR THE MILLION.—That enterpris- 
ing firm of book-publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, has $ 


just begun an undertaking, which cannot fail to be as pro- $ 


fitable to its projectors, as it will be beneficial to the reading 
community. We allude to the edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, which is advertised on our cover, and which is to be 3 
completed in twenty-six volumes, at twenty-five cents a 
piece. These volumes are printed in double column octavo, 
and each will contain about one hundred and twenty-five ° 
pages. The entire sett of twenty-six volumes will be mailed, 
free of postage, to any person remitting five dollars to the 
publishers. 'Phis is an opportunity, never before had, for $ 
obtaining the Waverley Novels entire, at a price within the : 
means of everybody; for those who remit five dollars, and 
thus subscribe for the series, secure each volume for less 
than twenty cents. 
from which this edition is reprinted, is seventy-two dollars. 
Very properly have Peterson & Brothers called this the 
“Edition for the Million,” for they ought to get a million of 
subscribers to it, in this reading nation, and doubtless will. 

“Wuotty UnrivaLep.”—The Maumee Valley (Ohio) Stand- 
ard says :—“Peterson’s Magazine for April has arrived, and 
in our estimation, is wholly unrivaled by any similar work $ 
in this country. Each number contains original patterns ia } 
embroidery, crochet, knitting, bead work, shell work, hair 
work, &c.,&c. Latest and most reliable fashions are always $ 
to be found in Peterson.” We could quote hundreds of simi- 
lar notices, every month, but keep our brief space for what 
is more interesting to our readers. 

“Here Me Over.”—Another mezzotint, this month, and 
from an original picture. We have, however, even prettier 


things coming 


The price of the Edinburgh edition, 3 


N which everybody will regret who reads “Tressillian.” A 
8 writer, with such a knack for story-telling, ought not to let 
S his talents lie idle. Readers have had a surfeit of the 
} mawkish sentimentality, with which tho American press 
: has been overloaded for several years, and begin to desire 
¢ something more robust in the way of fiction, something 
¢ more true to life. “Tressillian” is planned, in some respects, 
3 after Chaucer’s Tales, and Boccaccio’s Decameron, for ». party 
N of acquaintances, meeting at a watering-place, while away 
} the time with tales: a love-story, like a weaving melody, 
* running through the whole, binding the several parts to- 
3 gether, and so keeping up a continuity of interest. 
Adam Bede. By George Elliott. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
3 Harper & Brothers —Thé author of this novel is favorably 
known for his “Scenes in Clerical Life,” a series of highly 
meritorious tales, which lately appeared in “Blackwood’s 
$ Magazine.” His present fiction will even increase his repu- 
$ tation. Of all living novelists, he stands foremost, we think, 
in the delineation of character. Hetty, Miss Poyser, Arthur, 
3 Mrs. Bede, Totty, Adam Bede himself, and Mr. Irvine are 
all capitally drawn. Mr. Elliott has a good deal of humor. 
; His tragic scenes are drawn with great power. Altogether 
this fiction has sterling merit. A healthy, moral tone per- 
2 vades “ Adam Bede,” though the book is by no means didac- 
3 tic. It is the best English novel of the season. 
Letters of a Traveler. Second Series. By William Cullen 
1 vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Oo—A 
° principal part of this volume is occupied with Mr. Bryant’s 
impressions of Spain and Algiers. The book is no crude 
production of a young and superficial traveler, but the 
observations of a man of ripe years and expansive intellect, 
and as such is the most valuable and entertaining work of 
its class which has appeared for years. 

Man and His Dwelling Place. An Essay toward the In 
terpretation of Nature. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Redfield.— 
This is a book for thinkers. It is divided into four principal 
: parts, which treat severally of Science, Philosophy, Religion 
Sand Ethics. To these are added four dialogues. We have 
3 not had time yet to peruse the book, and so cannot speak 
‘ critically of its merits. Perhaps we may return to the 
volume next month. 

Matrimonial Brokerage in the Metropolis. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
New York: Thatcher & Hutchinson.—A series of papers, re- 
printed from a daily journal, but hardly having merit enough 
* to warrant this second publication. 
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Three Visits to Madagascar, during the years 1853—1854— The American Home Garden. Being Principles and Rules 
1856. Including a journey to the Capital ; with notices of the Sor the Culture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers and Shrubbery, 
Natural History of the Country and of the present civiliza- N To which are added brief notes on farm crops, with a table 
tion of the People. By the Rev. William Ellis, F. H. &., 3 of their average product and chemical constituents. By Alex- 
author of “ Polynesian Researches.” Illustrated by wood cuts $ ander Watson. Illustrated. 1 vol..12 mo. New Yorl:: Har- 
Srom Photographs. 1 vol.,18 vo. New York: Harper a} per & Brothers.—We can recall no work, on the garden, of 
Brothers.—So little is known about Madagascar, that this 3 equal merit with this. Whoever has a garden, however 
is really a treasure. In its way it is hardly less interesting : small, should buy the book, for he or she will be compen- 
than Dr. Livingstone’s late work on Southern Africa. Cus- } sated, a dozen times, in the course of a single season, for the 
tems and habits entirely different from those of civilized } cost of the volume. Take what is said of drains, for an ex- 
Europe and America meet us on almost every page, and ; ample! It occupies less than two pages, yet the information 
show us how various human nature becomes in its develop- § $ it imparts, if followed out, will save days, sometimes weeks, 
ment, even amid its radical sameness. An untraversed field } of mis-spent labor. The smallest details, in reference to the 
is a rare piece of good fortune for a traveler. It is now more : garden, are not beneath Mr. Watson’s notice; he even de 
than twenty years since any reliable ts of Madag N scribes the best tools suitable for the different departments. 
were published, so that our author has the advantage of a ; Every variety of vegetable and fruit suitable for this climate 
subject comparatively novel. The volume is profusely illus- N is mentioned, with directions how to grow it. The illustra- 





trated with engravings, most of them drawn from photo- ? 


graphs, and is printed in a style to match Barths, and ¢ 
$ 


Livingstone’s travels, lately published by the Harpers. 


Pictures of Country Life. By Alice Cary. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Derby & Jackson.—Miss Cary has been, for many 
years, an occasional contributor to this Magazine, and is, 
therefore, well known to our subscribers generally. The 
story to which she gives the precedence, in the volume be- 
fore us, is “Lem Lyons,” originally published in “ Peterson,” 


and certainly one of the best sketches of its kind in Ameri- ¢ 


can literature. Alice Cary, indeed, is one of the few con- 
scientious artists we have. Her aim is always to do the very 
best of which she is capable. There are thirteen different 
stories in this volume, any one of which is better than nine- 
tenths of the new novels published, besides having the ad- 
vantage of being shorter. We commend this book especially 
to persons of taste and culture. It is very handsomely 
printed. 


Poems. By Rev. T. Hempstead. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
M. W. Dodd.—The author of these poems is an old and 
favorite contributor to this Magazine. The first poem in 
the volume, “The Ode to Geniu§,” appeared lately in our 
pages and was very generally admired for its spirit and 
ideality. But there are other poems, in the book, scarcely 
less meritorious. A strain of unaffected piety runs through § 
everything that Mr. Hempstead writes. Now and then in- 
dications of the influence of other poets, intellectually, may 
bo observed, as in the opening lines of “Emigravit,” which 
suggest a well known poem by Poe. The publishers have 
issued the volume in quite a handsome style. 

The Methodist ; or, Incidents and Characters from Life, in 
the Baltimore Conference. By Miriam Fletcher. With an 
Introduction by N. P. Strickland, D. D. 2 vols.,12 mo. New 
York: Derby & Jackson—We have often wondered at the 
neglect of the rich, yet hitherto unworked mine, which the 
scenes and characteristics of Methodist life present. It is 
with pleasure, therefore, that we hail this volume. The 
story, indeed, is a fiction, but the incidents are drawn from 
life. The work cannot be called a sectarian one, as its name 
would seem to imply; for members of every denomination 
may read it with profit as well as interest. The volumes 
are neatly printed. 

Onward ; or, The Mountain Clamberers. A Tale of Pro- 
gress. By Jane Anne Winscom. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
D. Appletcn & Co—In her preface, the author says :—“ This 
volume is intended for the encouragement of those who are 
endeavoring to fulfill life’s great end—to glorify their God 
on earth, and to be rendered meet for His eternal kingdom.” 
A hasty glance, through the book, assures us that this 
praiseworthy end has been attained. 

The Laws and Practice of Whist. By Celebs. 1 vol., 18 
mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—A manual to young 
beginners, which is said to be excellent. 


$ tions are numerous and excellent. 
Shakers and Shakerism. By F. W. Evans. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
3 New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is a compendium of the 
N ° origin, history, principles, rules and regulations, government 
$ and doctrines of the people popularly called “Shakers,” but 
; who designate themselves, we believe, as “The United Society 
3 of Believers in Christ’s Second Appearance.” The volume 
} also contains biographies of Ann Lee, William Lee, James 
Whittaker, J. Hocknell, J. Meacham and Lucy Wright. 
The Surgeon’s Daughter, dc. By the author of “ Waver- 
$ ley.” 2 vols.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—These two 
3 volumes, which complete the now famous “Household Edi- 
> tion of Scott’s Novels,” contain “The Surgeon’s Daughter” 
and “Castle Dangerous,” besides a glossary and index for the 
entire series. No family of taste should be without this edi- 
tion, and now is the time to purchase it. 





a. 


ART RECREATIONS. 


For Grecian Parntinc.—J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, pub 
lish the following fine and desirable engraviags, which thev 
3 send by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
; Size of Plate. 
8 Courtship of Miles Standish, 

splendid thing, by Darley, 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 

The Farm Yard, 

Age and Infancy, 

The Happy Family, 

Jean D’Arc, 

Les Orphelines, 

The Jewsharp Lesson, 

The Little Bird, 

Evangeline, (Longfellow,) 
Beatrice Cenci, 6 by 22 
Madonna Della Scala, (new) 16 by 22 


These are intended for Grecian and Antique Painting, and 
have full and separate rules how to paint each object, mix 
each color. They continue to publish new and desirable 
things in this line, of which they send notice to customers. 

Seminaries, Dealers and Teachers furnished with the 
above, and all Artists’ Goods at a liberal discount. 

Setts of the best English Oil Colors in tubes, varnish, oils, 
brushes, and the other needful materials for Grecian and 
Antique Painting, furnished for three dollars. Small trial 
pictures for use at thirteen cents each. 

Directions to our new style Antique Painting, Grecian 
Painting, Oriental and Potichomanie, furnished full and com- 
plete, (so that any child may learn without other instruction,) 
for one dollar, post-paid, with rules for varnish, &c. 

Purchasers to the amount of five dollars, are entitled to 
all our directions free. Persons ordering the directions for 

one dollar, and after buying materials to the amount of five 
dollars, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 
Address, J. E. TILTON & CO, 
Dealers in Artist’s Goods, 141 Washington St., Boston. 
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4 by 18 
13 by 19 
16 by 22 
13 by 17 
12 by 16 
9 by 11 
9 by 11 
9 by 11 
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OUR COOK-BOOK. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


by 
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MEATS. 
Pig—Roasted.—Procure a nicely dressed pig, (a small and 
young one,) cut off the legs at the first joint, and stuff it with 
a stuffing made of bread, butter, pepper and salt, sage and 


tered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by 5 onion; then sew up the opening of the pig, (in order to keep 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District § in the dressing) put it before a brisk fire to roast, and baste 


Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania.]} 


Ra These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, at the 
end of the year, will be found to make the most complete cook- 
book ever published. 


SOUPS. 

Gumbo Soup.—Put on about four pounds of beef to a gallon 
of water, let it boil five or six hours. About an hour before 
serving the soup, put in a quarter of a peck of ockra’s, cut 
round, half a peck of tomatos, and two dozen of corn cut off 
the ear. Season with pepper, salt and potherbs to your 
liking. If you have a ham bone, or slice of ham to boil in 
the soup, it is a great improvement. The soup should be 
boiled quite thick. 

Gravy Soup.—Put a shin of beef to six quarts of water, 
with a pint of peas, and six onions-——set them over the fire, 
and let them boil gently till all the juice is extracted from 
the meat; then strain it through a sieve, add to the strained 
liquor one quart of strong gravy to make it brown, put in 
pepper and salt to your liking, add a little celery, and some 
beet leaves, and boil till they are tender. 

Green Peas Soup.—Boil four pounds of beef in one gallon 


8 
$ 


it well with butter, pepper and salt, and browning, Serve 


N the pig whole, with a roasted apple in its mouth, Season 
$ the gravy with wine, and add to it the entrails and pettitoes 


of water for about three hours. Have ready one peck of 3 


young peas, a few potatoes cut in slice, and a bunch of pot- 
herbs. Twenty minutes or half an hour before serving the 
soup, add to the broth the potatoes, peas, &c., and season 
with salt and pepper to your liking. 


FISH. 

Lobsters—Potted —Take the meat out of the claws and 
belly of a boiled lobster, put it in a marble mortar, with two 
blades of mace, a little white pepper and salt, and a lump 
of butter the size of half an egg; beat them all together till 
they become a paste. Put one half of the paste in a pot, 
take the meat out of the tail end of the lobster, lay it in the 
middle of the pot, and then lay on it the other half of your 
paste; press it down close, and pour over it clarified butter, 
a quarter of an inch thick. N. B.—To clarify butter, put 
your dish into a clean saucepan, set it over a slow fire, and 
when the butter is melted scum it, take it off the fire, and 
let it stand a short time; then pour it over the lobster. Take 
care you do not pour in the milk, which settles to the bottom 
of the saucepan. 

Sauce for any Kind of Fish—Have ready some gravy 
made of veal or mutton, and add to it a little of the water 
that drains from your fish. Boil it, and when done enough, 
put # into a saucepan, adding a whole onion, (or anchovy) a 
spoonful of some catchup, and a glassful of white wine; 
thicken it with a good lump of butter rolled in flour, and a 
spoonful of flour. If convenient, add some oyster to it. 

Lobster—Stewed.—Pick your lobsters in as large pieces as 


You can, and boil the shells in a pint of water with a blade § 


or two of mace, and a few whole peppers. When all the 
strength is extracted from the shells and spice, strain it, and 
put in your lobsters, thicken it with butter, and give them 
& boil. Put in a glass of white wine, or two spoonfuls of 
vinegar, and serve it up. 

Shad—Souced.—Cut the fish in half, and then in slices— 
crosswise; put them in a milk crock, with very sour cold 
Vinegar poured over them; then add cayenne pepper, fine 
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nicely minced. 


Ham—Boiled.—Steep your ham all night in water, and 
then boil it; if it be of a middle size, it will require three 
hours boiling; a smaller ham will require two hours and a 
half. When you take your ham out of the poi, pull off the 
skin, and rub it all over with an egg; strew on bread crumbs, 
baste it with butter, and set it to the fire until it becomes of 
a light brown color. 

Pork Steaks—Broiled—Do them as you would mutton 
steaks, with this exception, that pork requires more broiling. 
When cooked enough, pour over them a little good gravy, 
adding a small quantity of sage, rubbed fine. 


MADE DISHES. 


Mock Turtle, of Calf’s Head.—Take a fine, large calf’s 
head, split it open, and lay it for two or three hours in cold 
water; then put it on to boil in as much water as will cover 
it. When it is done enough to take the meat off the bones, 
cut the meat into square pieces, and put them into a stew- — 
pan with some mace, cloves, nutmeg. red pepper, some sweet 
herbs, and a large onion; salt it to your liking, put in as 
much of the liquor as will cover it, and let it stew gently 
one hour. Then take one-quarter of a pound of butter rolled 
in flour, and some browned butter, mix it with the stew and 
let it boil half an hour; when done, add a glass of wine. 
Fry the liver and lay it round the dish with some nice force- 
meat balls. 


Sweet-Breads—Broiled.—Split open and skewer your sweet- 
breads—season them with pepper and salt, and powdered 
mace, Broil them on a gridiron till they are thoroughly 
cooked. Make some toast, and prepare some melted butter, 
warmed, with mace and wine, or mushroom catchup. Place 
the sweet-breads on the toast, and pour over them the drawn 
butter, mixed with the other ingredients. 

Bread Sauce, which may be eaten with Roast Pig.— Put 
some grated crumbs of stale bread into a saucepan, and } our 
over them some of the liquor in which poultry or fresh nreat 
has been boiled. Add some plums or dried currants, (well 
picked and washed.) Let the whole simmer until the bread 
becomes quite soft, and the fruit quite plump, then add 
melted butter, or cream. 

Ducks Stewed with Green Peas.—MWalf roast your ducks, 
then put them into a stewpan with a pint of good gravy, a 
little mint, and three or four sage leaves chopped fine; cover 
them close and stew them half an hour; boil a pint of green 
peas—as for eating—and put them in after you have thick- 
ened the gravy; dish up your ducks, and pour the gravy and 
peas over them. 


Sweet-Breads — Fricasseed.—Scald three sweet-brends 
when cold, cut them in slices the thickness of a crown piece 
dip them in batter, and fry them in fresh butter till they are 
nicely browned. Make a gravy. and stew your sweet-breads 
slowly in the gravy eight or ten minutes; lay them on a dish, 
and pour the gravy over them. Garnish the dish with a 
lemon. 

Omlet of Asparagus.—Take six eggs. and beat them up 
with cream; boil some large, fine asparagus; when boiled, 
cut off all the green in small pieces and mix them with the 


black pepper, salt and whole allspice. Put a crust over the } eggs, adding pepper and salt. Have ready a hot pan, put in 
top of the crock and stand it in an oven. The fish must be 3 a slice of butter, then the eggs, &c., and serve it hot. You 


highly seasoned. 


may serve it on buttered toast. 
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Pig—Roasted in Imitation of Lamb.—Procure a young § Morello Cherries—Get your cherries when they are fully 
pig—about a month or six weeks old—divide it down the : ripe, take out the stalks and prick them with a pin; toevery 
middle, take off the shoulder, and leave the rest to the hind } two pounds of cherries put a pound and a half of loaf sugar; 
part; then take the skin off. Spit it and roast it before a N beat part of your sugar and strew it over them; let them lay 
quick fire; dredge it and baste it well with fresh butter; } all night; dissolve the rest of your sugar in half a pint of the 
roast it a fine brown, and serve garnished with green parsley. } juice of currants, set it over a slow fire, and put in the cher- 

Leg of Lamb and Loin Fried.—Cut the leg from the loin; 3 ries with the sugar, and give them a gentle scald; let them 
boil the leg three-quarters of an hour; cut the loin in steaks, : stand all night again, give them another scald, take them 
beat them well, and fry them a good brown; then stew them $ carefully out, and boil your syrup till it is thick; then pour 





} it over your cherries. If you find it to be too thin boil it 


@ little in strong gravy. Put your leg on the dish, lay your 3 
steaks round it, pour on your gravy, and garnish the dish 3 a 


with parsley, Gooseberries.—To every quart of gooseberries add a 


3 pound of loaf sugar; put the sugar into a preserving-pan 
PUDDINGS. $ with as much water as will dissolve it; boil and skim it well, 


A Boiled Custard Pudding. —Boil a stick or two of cinna- i then put in your gooseberries, let them boil a little, and set 


mon in a quart of thin cream, with a quarter of a pound of $ them by till next day; then boil them till they look clear 
sugar; when it is cold put in the yolks of six eggs, well beat, $ and the syrup becomes thick. Put them in glasses, cover 


Morello Cherries—To one pound of cherries take one 


and mix them together; set it over a slow fire, and stir it them with brandy papers, and keep them for use. 


round one way, till it grows pretty thick,but do not let it 
boil, take it off and let it stand till it is quite cold; butter a 


cloth very well and dredge it with flour, put in your custard, 3 


and tie it up very close—it will require three-quarters of an 
hour for boiling; when you take it up, put it in a round pan 
to cool a little, then untie the cloth, and lay the dish on the 
pan and turn it upside down; be careful how you take off 
the cloth, for a very little will break the pudding. Grate 
over it a little sugar. For sauce, white wine thickened with 
flour and butter, sweetened. 

Citron Puddings.—Take half a pint of cream, one spoonful 
of fine flour, two ounces of sugar, a little nutmeg, mix them 
all well together with the yolks of three eggs; put it in cups, 
and stick in it two ounces of citron cut into thin strips. Bake 


them in a pretty quick oven, and turn them out upon a china 


dish. 
Cocoa-Nut Pudding—Ingredients for four puddings: 


Eight eggs, two cocoa-nuts, one pint of milk, one quarter 3 


and half a quarter of a pound of butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of rose brandy, and one tablespoonful of r ter. Add 
sugar enough to sweeten them. 

Blackberry Pudding.—Make a good paste of butter well 
mixed with flour, roll it out, fill it with blackberries, tie it 
up and boil it. Serve it with cream, or butter and sugar. 





PRESERVES, &C. 

Strawberries.—Gather your berries before they become 
too ripe, and lay them separately on a dish; beat and sift 
their weight of sugar, and strew it over them. When it is 
dissolved, pour it off, clarify it, then put in the strawberries 
and boil them slowly until done. Do not put all the straw- 
berries into the kettle at one time, as they are apt to mash. 
Take them out as soon as they are done, and put them in 
glasses. If you have any small berries, bruise them and 
strain them; to a pint of juice take one pound of sugar, add 
it to the liquor that was poured off the strawberries, and it 
will make the syrup much richer. 

Red Currant Jelly.—To a pint of juice take one pound of 
sugar; coddle your currants, then strain the juice through 
a flannel bag and put it over the fire. First dissolve the 
sugar in the juice, with the white of an egg, scum it well, 
and let it boil gently till it is done. When you coddle your 
currants, put them in an earthen pot, cover them close, and 
stand them in a pot of boiling water for one hour. You may 
strain your jelly after it is cleared. 

Oxheart Cherries—Take three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar to one pound of cherries, stemmed and stoned; 
melt the sugar with a small quantity of water. When the 
syrup boils, and is well skimmed, put in the cherries and let 
them boil moderately until they look clear; take them out 
of the syrup, and when cool, put them in jars or glasses; let 
the syrup boil a little more, and when cool pour it over the 
cherries. 


LTD. 


2 pound of sugar, clarify it, and let it boil a short time; put 
3 in your cherries, and let them boil till they are clear. 


PICKLING. 


Tomato Catchup—tTake a peck of large, ripe tomatoes. 
3 Having cut a slit in each, put them in a large preserving- 
3 kettle, and boil them half an hour. Then take them out, 
3 and press and strain the pulp through a hair sieve. Put it 
3 back into the kettle, and add an ounce of salt, an ounce of 
powdered mace, half an ounce of powdered cloves, a tea- 
spoonful of ground black pepper, the same of cayenne pep- 
per, and eight tablespoonfuls of ground mustard. Mix the 
" seasoning with the tomato pulps, and let it boil slowly 
3 during four hours; then take it out of the kettle, and let it 
$ stand until next day in an uncovered dish. When cold, stir 
3 into it one pint of the best cider vinegar. Put it in clean 
$ bottles, and seal the corks. 
$ Gooseberry Vinegar.—Take the ripest gooseberries you can 
2 find, crush them with your hand in « tub; to every peck of 
8 gooseberries put two gallons of water, mix them well to 
3 gether, and let them work for three weeks; stir them up 
3 three or four times a day, then strain the liquor through a 
$ hair sieve, and to every gallon add a pound of brown sugar, 
s one quart of molasses, and a spoonful of fresh barm, and let 
>} it work three or four days in the same tub well washed, 
then run it into iron-hooped barrels, and let it stand twelve 
months, after which draw it into bottles for use. This far 
exceeds any white wine vinegar. 

Cherries—Spiced.—Take common pie cherries, and weigh 
white sugar pound for pound. First melt the sugar by put- 
ting a little water on it and setting it over the fire; when it 
begins to boil put the cherries in—having previously stem- 
> med and stoned them. Let them boil (not too fast) until 
2 they look clear—then take them out of the syrup, and when 
N tolerably cool put them in jars. When the syrup has cooled 
$ somewhat, add ground cinnamon to your liking, and a very 
small quantity of vinegar, just enough to give it a pleasant 
flavor, and pour it over the cherries. When cold, cover them. 

Sugar Vinegar.—Put nine pounds of brown sugar to every 
six gallons of water; boil it for a quarter of an hour, then 
put it in a tub, lukewarm, adding a pint of new barm. Let 
} it work for four or five days, stir it three or four times a day; 
then turn it inte a clean barrel, iron-hooped, and set it in the 

sun. If you make it in February, it will be fit for use in 
August. You may use it for most sorts of pickles, except 

h an eaienst 
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CREAMS, &C. 
Raspberry Cream.—Take one pint of raspberries, or Tasp- 
berry jam, rub it through a hair sieve to take out the seeds; 
then mix it well with your cream, putting in as much loaf 
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3 sugar as will render it pleasant; then put it into a milk pot 


to raise a froth with a chocolate mill; as soon as the froth 
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rises take it off with a spoon and lay it upon a hair sieve; } Bath Cakes.—Rub half a pound of butter into a pan of 
when you have got as much froth as you have occasion for, N flour, and one spoonful of good yeast; warm some cream, 
put the remainder of your cream into a deep china dish; put } add it to the butter and flour, and make it into a light paste; 
your frothed cream upon it, as high as it will lie on. ) set it to the fire to rise. When you make up the cake take 

Blackberry Fool.—P ut two quarts of good ripe blackberries 3 four ounces of carraway comfits, work part of them in, and 
into a stewpan with about half a pound of sugar; let them 3 strew the rest on the top of the cakes, which must be made 
simmer, or boil, until they become soft; if not sufficiently 3 round, and the size of a French roll. Bake them in sheet 
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juicy, add a little water; stir them occasionally, and add a N tins, and send them in hot for breakfast. 


Bread Cakes.—Ingredients: One pint of bread crumbs, four 
3 C88, half a teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of 
> tartar, and one quart of boiling milk. First pour the milk 
over the bread crumbs, and when soft, add the soda, eream 
of tartar and yolks of the eggs, well beaten; let it stand till 
you are ready to bake, and then add the whites of the eggs, 
also well beaten. Corn cakes may be made as abovo, using 
meal instead of bread crumbs. 

Emperor's Bread.—Beat two eggs and the yolks of two 
others with half a pound of sifted sugar for half an hour. 
Have ready half a pound of almonds, cut coarse and roasted 
a light brown color. Mix half a pound of flour and the 
N almonds with the eggs and sugar—also add the rind of a 
$ lemon, cut fine. When all the ingredients are well mixed, 
3 roll the dough the thickness of a knife, cat it in pieces the 
: length of a finger, and bake them in tins. 

Sally Lunn, with Sugar.—One quart of flour, two ounces 


stick of cinnamon; rub up one-quarter of a pound of butter 


with four tablespoonfuls of fine flour, (rub it smooth as for 
drawn butter,) mix this by degrees with the berries, and 
boil them a little longer. To be eaten when cold. 

Almond Custard.—Put one quart of cream into a pan, with 
a stick of cinnamon, and a blade or two of mace; boil it and 
set it to cool; blanch two ounces of almonds, and beat them 
fine in a marble mortar with rose water; if you choose you 
can add a few apricot kernels, or bitter almonds; mix them 
with your cream; sweeten it to your taste; set it on a slow 
fire, and keep stirring it till it is pretty thick. If you let it 
beil it will curdle. Pour it into cups. 

Cream.—({(German Recipe.)—One soup-ladleful of flour, or 
rasped biscuit, is to be mixed smooth with a small portion 
of cream, into which the yolks of four eggs must be beaten; 
add to this the grated peel of a lemon; then take a pint of 
cream and stir it well in; place it upon a coal fire, and add 3 
a little sugar, stirring it the whole time until it acquires the $ 





: . : butter, two ounces brown sugar, two eggs, two tablespoon- 
consistence of rice pap; flavor it with a little ground cinna-  fuls yeast, a small quantity of caraway seed and cinnamon, 
_— $ about half a pint of milk. Warm the milk with the butter 

Chocolate Cream.—Scrape fine a quarter ofa pound of the $ and sugar; mix as for bread, but much softer. Butter a pan 
Gust chocolate, put to 1 as much water as will Ehescive it, 3 and let the dough rise in it without working over it. Allow 


put it in a marble mortar and beat it half an hour; put in as 3 it three hours to rise. Bake it forty minutes. To be served 


much fine sugar as will sweeten it, and a pint and a half of 3 hot, and buttered when eaten. 


cream; mill it, and, as the froth rises, lay it on a sieve; put 
the remainder of your cream in glasses, and lay the frothed 
cream upon them. 

Whips.—Beat three or four whites of eggs to a froth; then 
sweeten with fine white sugar one pint and a half of good 
cream; beat all well together; flavor it with a portion of 
wine and lemon juice, and serve it in glasses. 

Whip Syllabub.—Ingredients: One pint of cream, the 
whites of four eggs, a spoonful of rose-water, two spoonfuls 
of lemon juice, wine and loaf sugar to your taste. Whip the 
whole to a froth, and serve it in glasses. 


CAKES. 
Cream Cake.—Ingredients: One quart of cream, four eggs, $ 


; fire must be a moderate one. 


Currant Cake.—Ingredients: One pound of flour, half a 

$ pound of butter, half a pound of sugar, and five eggs, a very 
i small teaspoonful of salzratus dissolved in half a pint of 
$ milk, three-quarters of a pound of currants and raisins 
~ mixed, rose-water and cinnamon. If you prefer it, add a 
$ little citron, cut into small pieces. Mix the whole into a 
$ good dough, and bake it carefully. 
§ Almond Cake.—No. 1.—Break up one pound of blanched 
3 almonds, and mix well with them one pound of good brown 
3 sugar, and the yolks of two eggs. Place the cakes on a flat 
$ greased pan, and bake them until they become crisp. The 
Great care must be taken to 
prevent the cakes from burning. 


&small teaspoonful of pearlash, or saleratus dissolved in as} Almond Cake.—No. 2.—Ingredients: One pound of sugar, 
much vinegar as will cover it, and some sifted flour; beat } six ounces of butter, four eggs, (leaving out two whites.) 
the eggs very light, and stir them by degrees into the cream; } quarter of a pound of blanched almonds, and half a glass of 
add, gradually, as much of the flour as will make a stiff bat- 3 rose-water. Beat the batter very light, and bake it in a 
ter; also, a spoonful of salt, and the pearlash or saleratus. 3 mould, or pan. 

Bake the batter in muffin rings, and send the cakes to table A Very Good Cake—Ingredients: Four cups of flour, one 
quite hot. Pull them open, and butter them. For these 3 cup of butter, one cup of milk, one cup of sugar, one cup of 


cakes sour cream is better than sweet. 

Tea Crumpets.—Beat two eggs very well, and add to them 
® quart of warm milk and water, and a large spoonful of 
yeast. Beat in as much fine flour as will make it rather 


; molasses, three eggs, well beaten, one teaspoonful of salera- 
tus, three ounces of currants, and pure cinnamon to flavor 
it. Work it together like pound-cake, and bake it one and 


; half hours. 

Corn Bread.—Ingredients: One pint of thick milk, (re- 
bake plate very hot, rub it with a little butter wrapped in a N serving one teacupful in which to dissolve the requisite soda,) 
nice linen cloth—then pour a large spoonful of butter upon $ one pint of corn meal, two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
your plate, and let it run to the size of a tea saucer; turn } butter, a little salt, and one teaspoonful of soda. Mix to- 


thicker than an ordinary batter pudding; then make your : 


the cakes, and when you want to use them toast them very 
crisp and butter them. 

Cream Crackers.—Have ready one pint of cream, and six 
eggs. Beat the whites to a froth. If the cream is sour, a 
teaspoonful of soda must be mixed with it. Add to the 
cream and eggs sufficient flour to make a very stiff dough, 
and pound it half an hour. 


gether, and bake it in pans for about half an hour. 

Small Pound Cakes——To one pound of butter add one 
$ pound of sugar, one pound of flour, and ten eggs, whites and 
3 yolks beaten separately; also one gill of brandy, and as 

much saleratus as will lay on a five cent piece, dissolved in 
boiling water. Bake them in small tins size of a cup. 
$ Soda Biscuit—Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in a pint 


English Buns.—Ingredients for six tins: Two quarts of } of sweet milk. Rub two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar in 
milk, four pounds of flour, eight or nine eggs, half pound of the flour you use, also a lump of butter the size of an egg. 
butter, one and a half pounds of sugar, half a gill of brandy, } Make a dough about as stiff as for other biscuits, and bake 
§ little rose-water, cinnamon, orange peel, and nutmeg. ‘ in the same way. 
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OUR GARDEN FOR MAY... 


At the beginning of this month, dahlia roots should be 
planted, and they will grow well in any common garden 


soil, As the plant increases in height it should be well $ 


secured to a stake, strong enough to protect it from being 
blown about by a high wind. Hyacinths that are still in 
bloom, should have the flowers screened from the heat of 
the mid-day sun, if it is wished to preserve them in full 
beauty. When hyacinths are past bloom, they should be 
fully exposed to the weather, except it be severe torrents of 
rain, which injures them. The American Gardener gives 
the following directions for the preservation of the bulbs:— 
“It is the practice in Holland to take up the bulbs about a 
month after the bloom is completely over, in the following 
manner: as soon as the plants begin to put on a yellowish, 
decayed appearance, they take up the roots and cut off the 
stem and foliage within an inch or half an inch of the bulb, 
but leave the fibres, &c., attached to it; they then place the 


bulbs again on the same bed, with their points toward the } 


north, and cover them about an inch deep with dry earth or 
sand in form of a ridge, or in little cones over each bulb: in 
this state they remain about three weeks longer, and dry or 
ripen gradually; during which period the bed is preserved 
from heavy rains or too much sun, but at all other times 
exposed to the full air; at the expiration of this period, the 
bulbs are taken up, and their fibres, which are become dry 





in this month, in order to harden them for their removal to 
the open air. Water should also be freely given, according 
to the necessity of the plants. All plants that require shift- 
ing to larger pots, should now be moved, taking care to fol- 
low our previous directions, and keeping them in the shade 
till they grow freely. Loosen the earth in the top of the 
tubs and pots, and give new compost to’such as had been 
neglected in April. 

All Borders and Beds should be kept clear of weeds, but 
especially so those in which small seedlings are growing. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fie. 1.—Evenine Dress of light summer silk, with twelve 
flounces, each trimmed with three rows of narrow ribbon. 
A new style bishop under-sleeve. 

Fie. u.—Carriace Dress of striped silk, made with a 
double skirt. We give this costume, however, principally 
for the exquisite lace mantilla. 

Fie. 01.—WALKIne Dress or S11xk, over which is worn a 
shawl-mantilla, the shape of which, it will be seen, is at 
once novel and elegant. 

Fra. 1v.—Littie Camp’s Dress, a pretty style for the 
spring and early months, suitable for a child of 
four to six years old. 





and withered, cut or gently rubbed off; they are then placed $ REMARKS —Double skirts will be the most fashionable 
in a dry room for two or three weeks, and are afterward 3 for all plain materials; generally the first skirt is plain; the 
cleaned from any soil that adheres to them, their loose skins $ second may be left open at the sides or not, both styles are 
taken off, with such offsets as may be easily separated. N in favor; plaitings a vieille of the same material, or ribbon 
When this dressing is finished; the bulbs are wrapped up in g to match, is a very favorite trimming for these skirts: side 
separate pieces of paper, or buried in sand, made effectually § trimmings en quille of rows of black velvet, which decrease 


dry for that purpose, where they remain till the return of N toward the waist, are ae worn: the Grecian border 
the season for planting.” ; in velvet will = introduced ; plain silks, the border being 
on both skirts; the velvet will be of a darker shade than the 


ie s 
Mine Pulipe require epme care also, As soon as the flowers g silk. Plaid trimmings will be extremely fashionable, both 


fall, the seed veasels should be broken off, for the roots will for silks and poplins; we have seen one dress in preparatior 
be very much weakened by allowing the seed to ripen. 3 t Ske dt militias Racine Men Bilt dint of olal 

° for a lady of position, having the first skirt of plain pop 
am ben pga Sara aacaiee hee ses peas 3 lin; the second of plaided poplin; the body and sleeves t 

x purplis' 

the roots which you particularly admire should be taken up. $ 
They should then be laid in a dry, shady place, and slowly 3 
dried. Beck varioty should be kept wapaset, 4 thas when $ certainly be fashionable; they will not always be in velvet, 
they come to be planted, they can be dispoesd in euch ® ¥ but will correspond with the trimming of the dress. Except 
manner, as to present the most beantiful oe with N for evening dress, bodies are made high to the throat; many 
regard to color, &c. The more common kinds of tulips need S are now made with round waists; others with five points, 
not be taken out of the ground more than once in two or 2 and some with four short points, one in the front, at the 
three years, to divide the offsets, and replant the bulbs in g back, and on the hips: those bodies that have basquines, 
fresh earth. 3 have them cut very deep. 

Early Flowering Bulbs, such as Crocuses, Snow-drops,$ Bonnets.—In these there is but little change. Mr. Wilde, 
Crown-Imperials, dc., éc., if intended to be taken out of the $ No, 251 Broadway, New York, has furnished us with the 
ground, should be removed as soon as their leaves decay. g two, given in the front of the number: and they will show 
This should be done with those that have remained in the } the manner of trimming as well as the shapes. 
ground for two or three years, for their offsets become too Caps.—The Breakfast-Cap and Morning-Cap exhibit the 
numerous, and the flowers are very much diminished in size N latest novelties. They are from patterns just received from 
and ps All these bulbs should be put in the shade to Paris. The head-dress is from Wilde, No. 251 Broadway, 
dry, and then preserved in dry sand or saw dust, till the > New York. 
time of planting again, which should not be later than Octo- 8 MANTILLAS.—These are in every variety of style, and can 
ber, or even earlier, for if not taken good care of they do $ be purchased, ready-made, this spring, nearly as cheaply a8 
not keep well out of the ground, particularly if exposed long $ they can be fabricated at home. We engrave one, in addi- 
to the air. In another place, in this number, we have given 3 tion to those already mentioned: a summer article, quite 
an illustrated article in reference to the use of crocuses, &c., 3 graceful. 
as window plants. 3 SLeEves.—We have engraved two new shapes. Sleeves 

Tube-roses and Scarlet Amaryllises should be planted about 3 are still worn wide, whether open or puffed: the favorite 
the first week in this month, in the middle states; but later, < style are those open in nearly their whole length, showing 


’ 8 correspond. Moire antiques, and silks with very large plaids 


are worn with one skirt only; they are made long, with # 
slight train, and are very full. Bodies a la Bernoise will 


of course, where the season is more backward. 

Annual Flower Seeds of the tender kinds may yet be sown, 
the earlier part of this month, and those which you dre about 
transplanting, should have shade and water till well rooted, 


the full under-sleeve; these generally close to the wrist. and 
are ornamented with bows of ribbon or velvet. The full 
bishop sleeve will be worn, not reaching quite to the wrist, 
and the band at the bottom loose, either finished by a deep 


or else they should be transplanted in moist, cloudy weather. N lace ruffle, or having a full bouillon sleeve below it. 


Plants In-doors should be most freely exposed to the air % 


Caprs.—We give a very stylish pattern. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
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FOR THE WRIST. 
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PINK ORAPE BONNET. 


- 


WEAPOLITAN LACE BONNET. 


GREEN CRAPE BONNET. 


























